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Facing 
The New Year 


by Carol C. Rose 


For you know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though he was rich, yet for your sake he became 
poor, so that by his poverty you might become rich, 
(II Corinthians 8:9) 


HE sentence above appears as an almost matter- 

of-fact reminder in the midst of Paul's lively and 

cogent appeal to the Corinthians to prove their 
faithfulness by completing the collection for the Jeru- 
salem Christians. He does not dwell on it, but moves 
on immediately. In an eloquent, typically “no-nonsense” 
chapter of persuasive arguments, Paul slips in some 
quiet and powerful words, which would certainly bring 
one up short because of their poetry, let alone the im- 
pact of meaning. But not only is Paul’s thought here 
crucial to our understanding of giving, but also to our 
life and hope. 

As we face the new year in penitence and joy, is 
it not appropriate for Christians to speak of riches 
and poverty as we would understand these words, 
pressed as we are on every side by the “hidden per- 
suaders” and “status seekers”? 

We know about the One whom Paul calls rich. We 
have been singing the story frequently this past month: 

“Thou didst leave Thy throne and Thy kingly 
crown...” 

“Born Thy people to deliver, Born a child and yet 
a King...” 

“Mild He lays His glory by, Born that man no more 
may die...” 

The sovereign God sent his Son; the Lamb upon the 
throne became a servant and stepped into history, your 
“history” and mine. And ever since, poets and apostles 
have been trying to describe the indescribable: 

“O the depth of the riches and wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God!” 

“Thanks be to God for his inexpressible gift!” 

“What language shall I borrow To thank Thee, dear- 
est Friend . . .” 

We have pondered and sung of the poverty, too: 
“Away in a manger, no crib for a bed. . . .” There is 
the stable, the flight, and again later, no place to lay 
his head; finally, the bruised reed and the cross. 

But for some of us, all the exquisite, majestic poetry 
about the incarnation and the atonement is just so 
many words on Christmas cards, or at best in the 
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Hymnal, if we have not really found out about ouf 
own poverty and riches. Indeed, if we have not really 
heard about our Lord’s riches and poverty, or if ther 
is a routineness about it all, our personal understandin 
of these words is apt to be rooted in the distorte 
values characteristic of our society. We stand con 
demned by the prophets of long ago who proclaime 
the warning of God against a people who count 
as their riches success rather than faithfulness, status 
rather than integrity, and youthful appearance rathe 
than maturity. 

Our poverty thus is in no way comparable to our 
Lord’s, even though the Word became flesh. For our 
poverty is the idol worship, the disbelief in God’s prom- 
ises, the presumption and rebellion, the ever-lurking 
dishonesty, the perversity; in short, our sin which does 
not scorch us, as Karl Barth has reminded us, until 
we know the love of God in Christ. 

Even in the midst of faith, humbly acknowledged§ 
as God's gift, we know that we are also to some degree 
a part, as T. S. Eliot has said, of 
“, .. the men and women who shut the door and sit 

by the fire; 

Who fear the blessing of God, . . . the surrender re- 
quired, the deprivation inflicted; 

Who fear the injustice of men less than the justice 
of God; 

Who fear the hand at the window, the fire in the thatch, 
the fist in the tavern, the push into the canal, 

Less than we fear the love of God.”* 

But now we face a new year, indeed each day, with 
joy as well as penitence, because by His poverty ours 












is overcome. 

To the insulated folk of the Nazareth synagogue 
came the “good news to the poor.” To us also, this 
proclamation, these gracious words, are available if 
we will but hear. And One Day they will be fully 
known in all the universe. 

Therefore, we are free men, free as Augustine said, 
to “love God and do what you please”; free, as the 
Catechism so imaginatively puts it, to “glorify God 
and enjoy him for ever”; free becausé His poverty has 
made us rich. 


®From The Film of Murder in the Cathedral by T. S. Eliot and George 
Hoellering, © 1935, 1952 by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., and 
reprinted with their permission. 
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THE COVER photograph shows the Rev- 
erend G. Daniel Little with one of his 
parishioners, fourteen-year-old Benjamin 
Luck. Benjamin is a member of Friend- 
ship Community Church (United Pres- 
byterian) and Westminster Fellowship. 
Like most members of the congregation, 
Benjamin lives in Terrace Village, a 
Pittsburgh housing development seen in 
the background of the photograph. 

As a new experiment in big-city evan- 
gelism (see Church with Many Rooms, 
page 5) the Fu.iendship Community 
Church is a fitting reminder of Evan- 
gelism Sunday, observed in many United 
Presbyterian churches on January 17. 


Because Presbyterians stress evan- 
gelism, the good news is being told in 
1960 in such diverse settings as Pitts- 
burgh, Eskimo villages (Northernmost 
Pastors in the Forty-ninth State, page 
11) and rural Mexico (Mayaland’s 
Christian “‘Witch Doctor,” page 14). 





Still another land where Christian 
evangelists have worked is Africa. The 
picture above shows the choir of the 
largest church of Yaoundé, Cameroun, 
an independent nation as of January 1. 
The next issue will begin stories and 
pictures of Christians in the emerging 
continent. 


Another special date is Seminary Sun- 
day, January 10. Presbyterians have 
always believed that the specific work 
of preaching the word of God requires 
not only conviction and calling, but edu- 
cation as well. A report in News, page 
22, cites the efforts of United Presby- 
terian seminaries to prepare for the 
Church’s need for many more ministers 
in the future. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘The Church and 


The Mass Media’ 

« Mr. William J. Millard’s article in the 
November 15 issue fully states the prob- 
lem encountered in the broadcasting 
field but, I feel, does not propose an 
adequate solution. 

Christian laymen find it difficult to 
make an adequate effort in an industry 
that thrives on small deceptions. Al- 
though this effort may be effective at 
the network level, it rarely is appreciated 
at the local station level. Laymen who 
would seriously “comport themselves 
according to their religious faith” would 
soon be out of work. The only thing ex- 
pected of any employee at the local level, 
regardless of talent, is that he make 
money for the station. If he succeeds 
in this first requisite, then he may be 
allowed a free hand with other items. 
The first requisite, however, is often in 
opposition to the primary goals of the 
Christian layman and therefore difficult 
for him to accept. . . 

It appears that station ownership and 
management people should be our pri- 
mary concern rather than station em- 
ployees. An effective Christian effort by 
a layman-employee can be completely 
stifled by a non-Christia:. management 
attitude, while a management-directed 
effort can maintain its effectiveness even 
if the actual presentation is by an un- 
churched employee. 

It is time that Christian station own- 
ers and managers begin to direct their 
attention to Christian practice in utilizing 
their franchised facilities. 


—PauLt DEAN Forp 


Broadcast Engineering Consultant 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


‘God’s Special Children’ 

« The article . . . in the November 15 
issue is one which we should all study 
and consider carefully. . . . In reading 
the article, we were disturbed to find 
a common trap into which so many fall 
when seeking to answer, “Why did this 
have to happen to me?” . . 

Must we continually give God the 
blame for such tragedies or imperfec- 
tions? Or could it be that our own sin or 
disobedience has distorted God’s crea- 
tion somewhere down through the vast 
centuries of human existence? We know 
today, for example, that misuse of the 
atom can cause genetic malfunction. 
Even a good case of German measles 
in the early months of pregnancy can 
cause birth defects. . . . 








In this letter we seek to question 
thinking of families who are now, 
someday will be, encountering the su 
den and heartbreaking realization th 
they have a handicapped child. 
We believe that God suffers with us i 
this event and that he will give us—h 
given us—the love, mercy, understan 
ing, and strength to accept or bear wh 
seems to be a terrible mistake and t 
love the person as he is. 

We must add that this is meant to 
be but a partial, suggested answer. Each 
family must study, pray, and think on 
this. But please let us not always fin 
our solution by saying, “It is God’s will’; 
or “God has given us this burden tha 
we may be tried or strengthened.” 
Surely our God suffered as only he could 
when his Son hung on a gnarled cross. 

—Tue Rev. and Mrs, 
Kurt J. Kremuick, Jn 
Delta, Ohio 
















« ... For the parents of retarded chik 
dren there are many battles still not 
won. We need social acceptance for 
ourselves and our children in our neigh- 
borhoods and even in our churches. We 
need schools which will provide educa- 
tion to meet each child’s needs. We need 
work for those who can work and shel- 
tered workshops and creative play for 
those who cannot make their own way. 
We need decent homes for those who 
are orphans with living parents and for 
those who have no parents, . . . 


—Mrs. DonaLtp H. CLEMENTS 
Kensington, Maryland 


« May I express my appreciation for 
the article by Pastor de Vries. .. . 

Perhaps other readers of your maga- 
zine who are parents of mentally re- 
tarded children might be helped by 
knowing that the National Association 
for Retarded Children, 386 Park Avenue 
South, New York 16, New York, is al- 
ways happy to direct parents to the 
nearest of its 750 local member units 
throughout the country. 

The National Association is cooperat- 
ing closely with the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of 
Churches to stimulate the development 
of religious education programs for 
mentally retarded children, and there 
has been a most gratifying increase in 
such programs during the past year. 

—GunnaR DyBwap 
Executive Director 


National Association for Retarded Children, Inc. 
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Church 


At meeting of Emmanuel house-church, pastor Dan Little employs hands to stress a point in group’s discussion about Africa. 


With Many Rooms 


The pastor’s name is Little, and the church is very small: 


but every member’s home is a house of worship 


by Richard R. Gilbert 


Several weeks ago a good part of steel-struck Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was celebrating back-to-work week. At the 
same time steelworkers and other members of a small local 
congregation were equally elated about starting construc- 
tion on their new church-in-the-round. 

The story of this United Presbyterian church, Friendship 
Community, is one of uncommon reversals: 

Many city churches flee to suburbia when their neighbor- 
hoods become depressed. Friendship Church was born in 
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a low-income, racially mixed section of Pittsburgh. More 
than two-thirds of its members live in Terrace Village, a 
public-housing project. 

Most churches center their activities in a building. A high 
proportion of this congregation’s program is spread around 
the community. 

While most congregations worship together only on Sun- 
day, Friendship Church also worships during the week in 
members’ homes. It will continue to do so after the comple- 
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SEMINARY SUNDAY, JANUARY 10 
EVANGELISM SUNDAY, JANUARY 17 


tion of its sanctuary, now being built 
above the basement rooms where Sun- 
day services were held for three years. 
(While construction is going on, the 
congregation is worshiping on Sundays 
in Terrace Village’s community house. ) 

Pastor of Friendship is the Reverend 
G. Daniel Little, who began gathering the 
congregation in September, 1956; the 
church was organized in March, 1958. 
The most obvious fact about the six-foot- 
one, thirty-year-old minister is his reluc- 
tance to be the center of his church or, 
for that matter, the center of an article. 

Outwardly Dan Little, who has a 
striking young wife and two small 
daughters, could still pass for an Ivy 
League student—he was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1951. His ap- 
pearance, however, does not jibe with 
his inner maturity. He is serious but not 
austere; firm but not inflexible. If there 
is anything calculated to make Little’s 
blood boil, it is the enshrinement of his 
church. “I don’t say that what we do 
here will work in all city areas. It might. 
I hope it will. But right now I have 
enough on my hands to see that we don’t 
enjoy ourselves too much. What we must 
maintain is a congregation that is a ve- 
hicle for evangelism rather than a hotel 
for the individual. That's why Friend- 
ship concentrates on the house-church.” 

The Pittsburgh pastor speaks the 
words house-church as an artist de- 
scribes a great painting. The idea stems 
from an experiment in London’s inner- 
city area. While a senior at McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Little was im- 
pressed with a story told by touring 
English Presbyterians. Despite a church 
attendance rate of only 5 per cent, the 
church in London was going into the 
homes of workers in order to bring them 
religious services. If Londoners would 
not turn out for church, perhaps the 
church would turn out for them—for 
study and worship. Having heard a call, 
Dan and his wife Joan signed up for a 
two-year hitch. Their assignment: Lon- 
don’s East India dock area. 

There and at Scotland’s Iona Commu- 
nity, they acquired the experience 
needed for a ministry with the house- 
church plan. 

Said Little: “What George MacLeod 
of Iona and Marshall Scott of McCor- 
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mick have done is clear. They have 
forced the church to re-think its mission 
and its strategy. They've made it become 
extroverted. Symbolically, the ‘house- 
church’ is saying that Christ is at work 
in the world, as well as in the congrega- 
tion. And more, it says much about love 
for one another.” 

The pastor frowned and ran his fin- 
gers through wavy hair. “I really fail to 
see how a congregation can love its com- 
munity unless the members first love 
one another. And how can there be that 
love when hundreds of people come to- 
gether once a week and never see one 
another until the following week? In 
the house-church, they know one an- 
other, they help one another financially, 
they visit the sick, they quarrel, they 
make up, they become a family. We 
really have three little churches in the 
midst of one little church. And twelve- 
to-fifteen persons strong, each house- 
church aims at witness, proclaiming the 
Lordship of Christ, and living a style of 
life that gives vitality to what its mem- 
bers say.” 


Evening with Emmanuel 

One night a few weeks ago we ac- 
companied the pastor to a fortnightly 
meeting of Emmanuel house-church. It 
was held that evening in the home of 
Mrs. Harriette Blassingame. Promptly at 
eight, worship began. Seated in a circle 
on the floor and on chairs were about 
twelve people of assorted ages, sizes, 
colors, and backgrounds. For twelve 
minutes they sang hymns, said prayers, 
and read Scripture. Then came the roll 
call, a serious matter because attendance 
is not capricious. It is expected. Follow- 
ing a businesslike discussion of commu- 
nity needs, from poverty to psychiatry, 
came the evening’s study. 

Emmanuel members were learning 
about Africa. With Bible and study-book 
they went about the task of understand- 
ing the Dark Continent, comparing and 
contrasting life there with life in Terrace 
Village. 

Shortly before 9:30 the worship be- 
came fellowship, and the members 
joined in coffee and refreshments. 
Promptly at 10:00, the meeting was 
over. Doubtless, members went home 
with differing impressions, One man 





paused to remark to us, “It’s so different 
from the ordinary church study-group 
or meeting. This is church. And this is 
the church being the church in its com- 
munity.” 

Unlike the pastor, many people feel 
certain that Friendship Church has a 
significance far beyond the immediate 
work. One of these is the Pittsburgh 
Presbytery executive Dr. John Bibby. 
When he first heard of the idea, the 
General Presbyter was frankly skeptical 
about the young pastor and his noncon- 
formist plans, and about the chances for 
any Protestant church to survive in Ter- 
race Village. 

At that time, Dr. Bibby told us, Pitts- 
burgh Presbytery was owner of a base- 
ment building, occupied by a dissolved 
Slovak church near Terrace Village. 
Presbyterian prognosis: the body would 
die barring a miracle of leadership and 
money. 

As it turned out, the executive con- 
tinued, the Presbytery was spared a fu- 
neral because “in to that unpromising, I 
might say impossible, situation came the 
Littles. And I mean in to. Presbytery 
bought a house in the middle of the 
racially mixed neighborhood, and they 
moved right in. 

“Soon,” continued the executive, “Dan 
had coaxed forty-nine people, about 
equally divided between Negro and 
white, into his house-churches.” And 
that was how a church was born where 
a church had been dying. 

With the air of a man who had been 
delightfully surprised, Dr. Bibby ob- 
served that the new church had grown 
where all others had withered. The rea- 
son: “Friendship Community discovered 
a way to integrate colors, races, and eco- 
nomic groups into a rare brotherhood of 
Christ.” 

Like most slum-clearance projects, 
Terrace Village is a study in contrasts. 
Even the view from the scores of three- 
story, red-brick apartment houses lining 
the Terrace Village bluffs shows a min- 
gling of poverty and luxury. Below on 
one side are the skyscraping tower of 
the University’s Cathedral of Learning, 
the Webster-Hall Hotel, and the Ath- 
letic Club. On the other flank are the 
Steel City’s skyline and the Mononga- 
hela River. But close by are a few grim 
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On ridge overlooking Pittsburgh, Dan Little enthralls Terrace Village youngsters with a tale told at the church’s day camp. 


relics of the slums and a sprinkling of 
grotesquely-perched frame-and-brick 
houses, fighting for air amid the heights. 

Fifteen years ago, Terrace Village was 
a fresh experiment in low-income, inte- 
grated housing. The project, however, is 
not fully integrated; rather, it is checker- 
boarded. That is, one building is all- 
white and the next all-Negro. It’s fair to 
say, however, that all new public hous- 
ing in the city is fully integrated. But for 
the 8,500 inhabitants of the 1,800 units, 
color lines become visible simply by 
looking across the lawn. 

Walking toward the apartment of Mr. 
and Mrs. Allie Harp, the pedestrian 
passes green lawns and cluttered lawns, 
new cars and old cars, clean buildings 
and defaced ones. Allie and Effie Harp, 
with their five children, live in one of 
the best-kept houses, an all-Negro one 
which affords a refreshing view of the 
river and the spectacular skyline below. 
Bright pink walls in the Harps’ living 
room are tastefully offset with a sofa and 
two upholstered chairs. In one corner is 
a TV set, which is typical of the Village, 
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and a hi-fi set, which is not. 

The Friendship Community Church 
came into our conversation quickly and 
naturally. 

Coming in from the adjacent kitchen, 
with its complement of labor savers, 
Effie Harp asked, “Did Allie tell you 
about his talk to presbytery?” 

“Oh, that,” said Allie. “You see, with 
another guy from the church, | told 
presbytery that Friendship is the only 
church close to these apartments. Lots 
of folks don’t know it’s here, because it 
looks like a basement. But many who 
know just won't come to a service on 
their own. Suspicious? No, I'd just say 
cautious. You see, rent plus utilities in 
the project range from $32 to $77 a 
month, depending on need and income. 
Yet the average pledge in our church is 
over $52 per year. Makes people think 
twice before getting mixed up in it. Also, 
there’s the integration. We're really in- 
tegrated. I mean, we have a good bal- 
ance from each race, but we also have 
different wage scales and educational 
differences in our church.” 


The church’s “image” 

Effie tried to put into words the 
“image” of the church in the community. 
“I don't believe that people think of it 
as ‘integrated, but simply as ‘church.’ 
You hardly ever think about there being 
any distinctions in the congregation.” 

The lunch served by Mrs. Harp 
seemed to belie the 116 days of no in- 
come when Allie, a steelworker, was out 
on strike. During the meal, he spoke of 
personal experiences as a teacher and 
churchman. “You know, before this 
church came here, I was never part of 
anything real. Now everyone I know 
who belongs to the church seems to be 
really trying to put Christ first. And 
when you do that, man, how can you go 
wrong?” 

Mrs. Marguerite Hofer, a citv-and-in- 
dustrial fieldworker for Pittsburgh Pres- 
bytery, was anxious to talk about the 
value of Friendship Church to its neigh- 
borhood. “You should hear the social 
workers in the Village rave about the 
way the church quickly discovers needs 

(Continued on page 36) 
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THE WALL 
OF SEPARATION 


AND 


THE FREEDOM 
TO BELIEVE 


Church and State are supposed to let one another clone 
in the United States, but especially when it comes 
to education they meet, mingle, and sometimes clash 


by JANET HARBISON 


|. A somewhat porous wall 


It is not easy to fashion consistent and logical answers 
to the kinds of questions raised on the opposite page 
about relations between Church and State. Church- 
State separation as it has evolved in the United States 
is not a static concept, but one which grows and 
changes. Equally sincere Christians may line up on 
opposite sides of the fence when issues in this field 
are posed in concrete terms. Articles in this and the 
two succeeding issues of PrespyTERIAN Lire try to 
explore some of the livelier problems. We hope the 
articles will provide a background helpful to discus- 
sion groups and individual readers seeking to formulate 
their own opinions. —THE EDITORS 


in Pennsylvania was seething with a controversy 

which sent dozens of people to their desks to 

write letters to the editor, and caused dozens more to 

engage in neighborhood discussions on street corners, 

often with more heat than light. What was the commu- 
nity problem which evoked all this furor? 

It was whether the students in the public schools of 

Abington Township should be obliged to listen to a 


fA coupLe of months ago, quiet Abington Township 


reading from the Bible every morning before they be- 
gan their arithmetic. Bible reading without comment 
has been required by law in the State of Pennsylvania, 
as in eleven other states of the Union. (In seven of these 
states, pupils may be excused on parental request. ) 
Numbers of parents who happen to be unbelievers, or 
Roman Catholics who object to the particular Bible 
employed, or perhaps Buddhists, or Unitarians like the 
Edward L. Schempps who complained in the Abington 
Township case, do not wish to have their children ex- 
posed to this religious indoctrination. Even some Prot- 
estants, feeling that a watered-down or perfunctory 
religion is worse than none, object to public-school 
Bible reading. Because they live in the United States 
of America, where freedom to worship as one chooses, 
and its corollary, the separation of Church and State, 
are a proud part of the national tradition, these parents 
have every right to object to compulsory Bible reading 
if they want to. Where thev do, it is quite likely that 
they will win their case in the courts. 

While Abington Township was churned up over 
Bible reading, in a certain part of Ohio the public 
school had not even opened. This was because the nuns 
who taught the school last year were forbidden by the 
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ARE YOU FOR OR AGAINST— 


® Bingo for charity? 

® Sales on Sunday? 

=» Freedom to give out birth-control information? 
» A Roman Catholic as a candidate for President? 
® Formal American diplomatic relations 





with the Vatican? 
® Publicly supported chaplains 
in the armed forces? 
= Tax exemption for church businesses? 
® Nuns as public school teachers? 
® Free buses for parochial school pupils? 
® School Nativity plays and Bible reading? 
® Instruction about religion in public schools? 


county superintendent to teach this year, and the local 
school board refused to hire anybody else. (This par- 
ticular controversy was finally resolved by turning the 
local school into an out-and-out parochial one and trans- 
porting those few Protestant children whose parents 
protested to a public school in an adjacent county. Sub- 
sequently the state Attorney General declared teaching 
by garbed nuns to be legal in Ohio. ) 

California, meanwhile, was exercised about a third 
aspect of the separation of Church and State: the ques- 
tion of the tax exemption of church businesses and 
properties. Is it right for the government to help support 
religion by what amounts to large grants of money? 

These are only three samples of Church-State ques- 
tions which various parts of the nation are currently 
debating. With 1960 an election year, it is possible that 
all of them will be overshadowed by another question 
having to do with Church and State: does a man’s reli- 
gion, if he happens to be a Roman Catholic, limit his 
effectiveness as a public servant? 

On most of these issues, Protestant opinion is divided. 
Presbyterians can be found on both sides of the fence, 
as well as astride it. Everybody is in favor of freedom 
of religion, and of a more or less complete separation 
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of Church and State. But when it comes down to cases, 
opinions are more often based on prejudice and self- 
interest than on a long, sober look at the origin and 
meaning of the genuinely unique relationship between 
religion and government which characterizes the 
United States of America. 


“Aye, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod! 
They have left unstained what 
there they found— 
Freedom to worship God.” 


These lines by Felicia Hemans describing the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock used to be a 
staple of grade-school education. In spite of their un- 
gainly meter, they seemed to sum up the whys and 
wherefores of the founding of the American Republic. 
(There is some question whether lines characterizing 
the place of disembarking of a particular religious 
group as “holy ground” would be considered proper 
reading in a public school today. ) 

Recollecting a little more precisely the way the 
United States got started, we remember that the Cal- 
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A Somewhat Porous Wall 
CONTINUED 


vinists who came, to Massachusetts were mainly intent 
on founding a society in which people would be free to 
worship God according to strict Puritan practice. Thus 
Roger Williams, who “broached and divulged divers 
new and dangerous opinions” on matters of religion, 
and who felt that one should fight for his religious be- 
liefs with the “Sword of God’s Spirit,” and not with 
physical force, was obliged to flee the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, and go to Rhode Island to set up what was 
described as a “livelie experiment” in religious tolera- 
tion. 

Although “freedom to worship God” in any way one 
chooses (or to abstain from worshiping him at all) did 
not arrive with the first Pilgrim who celebrated the First 
Thanksgiving, it is nevertheless a deep and basic part 
of our national heritage. Nobody, in American thinking, 
should be coerced by the State into expressing beliefs 
he doesn’t really hold. Nobody should be put at a dis- 
advantage because of his beliefs or lack of them, or, on 
the other hand, be prevented from following the rites 
of whatever cult he professes. Nobody should be 
obliged to pay taxes for the support of religion. Church 
and State should be separate entities, with what Jeffer- 
son was the first to refer to as a “wall of separation” 
between them. 

“Congress shall make no law respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” So runs the phrase from the first amendment to 
the Constitution which is the legal foundation for 
American thinking on this question. Simple enough on 
the face of it, this pronouncement has been the subject 
of endless litigation. Heavy books have been written in 
an effort to make it mean whatever a given author 
thought it should. Learned decisions of the Supreme 
Court have interpreted it in ways which have left 
enough loopholes to make room for volumes of interpre- 
tations of the interpretations. 

How high is the “wall of separation” and how porous 
may it be? 

In the course of one opinion, Justice Black of the 
Supreme Court wrote that government must refrain 
from passing laws which “aid one religion, aid all reli- 
gions, or prefer one religion over another.” Yet in a 
later decision, Justice Douglas, speaking for a majority 
of the Court, said that the “First Amendment. . . does 
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not say that in every and all respects there shall be a 
separation of Church and State.” 

When the vast majority of the populace in most 
places in the United States was Protestant, in name at 
least if not in practice, questions having to do with 
Church and State were a less intense issue. But with the 
increasing self-assurance of the Roman Catholic minor- 
ity, with the coming to these shores of vast numbers of 
Catholic and Jewish immigrants—perhaps also with the 
recent religious revival which has awakened Protestants 
to the importance of religious belief—Church-State is- 
sues have become “hot” ones. 


Birth control, bingo, and “blue” laws 

How far ought religious groups to go in trying to get 
their ethical views enacted into law? How much influ- 
ence may a church bring to bear on government on 
behalf of what it deems valid insights into domestic or 
foreign policy? 

The vast majority of our citizens are the inheritors 
of a Judeo-Christian tradition which regards all of life 
as God’s domain, and what happens here on earth as 
important. For such people, political questions are 
bound to be of interest, and the Church must “get into 
politics.” Whether organized as a “bloc” or simply vot- 
ing their convictions independently, religious groups in 
the United States continue to try to legislate their views. 

In some places, for instance, it is still not possible for 
doctors legally to give their patients advice on the var- 
ious methods of birth-control, because the Roman 
Catholic Church opposes it. Bingo has been outlawed 
in more than a few places because Protestant groups 
believe that it is sinful to gamble. Perhaps the most 
impressive instance of the enacting into national law 
of the moral ideas of church people was the passage of 
the Prohibition amendment, which one scholar de- 
scribes as “almost exclusively the work of a well-fi- 
nanced and highly effective church lobby.” 

Controversies over “blue” laws are endemic in many 
states. Not long ago one state court held that the opera- 
tion of coin-machine laundries on Sunday was illegal, 
basing its decision on a section of the statutes permit- 
ting work on Sunday only if it is.necessary or is for 
charitable purposes. Seventh Day Adventists and mem- 
bers of various Jewish groups contend that all such 
“Sabbath” laws discriminate against them, making it 
harder for them to practice their religion, which re- 
quires them to rest on Saturday. Most Protestant 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The Reverends John R. Chambers (left) and Roy Ahmaogak, who serve the northernmost United Presbyterian congregations, 
stand beside the ‘Arctic Messenger Ill.’ Chambers uses the plane to visit isolated Eskimo villages near Barrow, Alaska. 


NORTHERNMOST PASTORS 
IN THE FORTY-NINTH STATE 


By skin-covered boats and light plane two ministers visit isolated Eskimo villages 


by Janette T. Harrincton, with photographs by JoserH M. ELKINS 


An incident of profound hidden mean- 
ing occurred last winter on the Arctic 
coast. Two Eskimos hunting in sixty-be- 
low weather were caught in a driving 
blizzard. The younger of the two be- 
came separated from his father when the 
latter stopped for rest at a remote fishing 
village. Later the father, who thought his 
son was close behind, returned home with 
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the lead dog team. For two days the boy, 
his dogsled loaded with caribou, wan- 
dered in a wide circle that took him 
around Barrow and brought him out on 
the coast not far from the two monu- 
ments erected to Wiley Post and Will 
Rogers on the site of their crash. Even- 
tually rescued, he explained that 
although he knew about where he was, 


he couldn’t find his way home because 
he was “too full of circles inside.” 
Straightening out the Eskimo’s “circles 
inside” is as good a way as any to de- 
scribe the work that goes forward under 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
on the rim of the Arctic Ocean. Young 
John R. Chambers, pastor of the church 
at Barrow, is a flying parson who helped 
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NORTHERNMOST PASTORS IN THE 


CONTINUED 


Donald Webster of the American Bible Society helps Pastor 
Ahmaogak translate Scriptures into the Eskimo language. 


scour the countryside for the missing 
hunter in the mission’s light plane, the 
Messenger III. 
the church at Barrow—it has about 500 
members of the 1,400 Eskimos and 60 
non-Eskimos living in the village—he 
flies to Barter Island and Anaktuvik Pass 
to hold services. His schedule at these 


Arctic Besides serving 


outposts is uncertain, however, owing 
to coastal fogs which make flying un- 
predictable. 

Samuel Simmons, the pastor's chief 
helper, is a native-born Barrow lay 
worker who has remarkable gifts and 
stamina. Once 
scheduled for theological training “out- 
side,” Samuel had to spend a period in 
a tuberculosis convalescent bed instead. 
He translates English into Eskimo during 
certain church services and preaches at 


even more remarkable 


all-Eskimo services. Samuel also teaches 
in Sunday afternoon church school and 
helps drill teachers in a Saturday night 
run-through. What he probably enjoys 
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most is assisting in the game nights 
which help break the deadly paralysis 
of Barrow’s most common complaint: 
“nothing to do.” 

This July, to get away from Barrow’s 
summer “heat wave” (temperatures 35° 
and above), Samuel Simmons and his 
wife, Hester, took their ten children 
down the coast for a camp-out and hunt- 
ing foray shared with other families. 
Supplies for the camping trip demon- 
strate how Eskimos have adapted mod- 
ern inventions to their way of life. The 
men took along outboard motors and 
guns to hunt whale, caribou, walrus, and 
ducks when they were not whiling away 
hours in the lee of the skin boat. Be- 
cause store-bought rubber boots have 
largely supplanted hand-sewn leather 
footgear for summer wear, a supply of 
tire patch went along. So did candy 
bars, But among other essentials, Sim- 
mons carefully packed his well-thumbed 
Bible and found time to gather the chil- 
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Pastor Ahmaogak, using homemade adapter to his radio 
late-at-night devotions to nearby villagers. 


dren together for Bible classes. 

Sixty miles the other way by the sea, 
the Rev. Roy Ahmaogak has been given 
new impetus on a project long close to 
his heart—translating the Scriptures int 
his native Inupiat. “Eskimo Preacher 
(P.L., December 9, 1950) told of its be 
ginning: how Ahmaogak, like the fleein 
man in Francis Thompson's “Hound o 
Heaven,” could not escape his destiny 
to preach; how, after theological work 
at Bloomfield Seminary and _linguisti 
training in the States, he painfully trans- 
lated Mark, Romans, and part of John 
into his native tongue. Pastor for nine- 
teen years of the Wainwright church, 
“Rev. Roy” now has a collaborator, the 
Rev. Donald H. Webster of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. They are at work on 
a three-year project, 

Tackling it as a team, the two have 








completed since January three epistles 
and the remainder of the Gospel of John, 
and have moved on into First Corinthi- 
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Eskimo youngsters fill a tent for church school class conducted by Samuel Simmons, a layman who is full-time assistant 
at the Barrow church. Class is held along coast of Arctic Ocean at a campsite where families have set up duckblind. 


ans. Webster, a Canadian trained at the 
language school of the Wycliffe Bible 
Mission, looks for nuances of pronuncia- 
tion and meaning; Ahmaogak contrib- 
utes rich familiarity with the complexi- 
ties of Inupiat and Eskimo customs. In 
conference they determine such ques- 
tions as how to say in a way that has 
meaning for an Eskimo such words as 
“camel” (beast of burden with hump 
on back), “honey” (bee’s ointment), or 
“love” (as in Greek, Eskimo has several 
varieties, running from “nakuakkun’—I 
like—to “piviuttakkun”—someone very 
dear to me). 

Ahmaogak carries on another unique 
service: by hitching his radio to an 
oscillator, he can broadcast daily devo- 
tions and Christian messages to home 
sets as far as the village’s edge. His min- 
istry accounts for marked improvement 
in spiritual tone in Wainwright, indica- 
tion that those “circles inside” are being 


made to vanish. 
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Skin-covered boat shields Pastor Chambers and others from chill ocean winds 
on outing. During the trip, they shot caribou and ducks for use as winter food. 
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Mayaland’s 
Christian 
“Witch Doctor’ 


Twenty years ago, Jose Estrella 
was a teen-age farm boy with a 
first-grade education. Today he’s 
the world’s first Mayan Christian 
doctor and only rural physician 


° . . r , . 
in Mexico’s Yucatan Peninsula 


by HENRY L. McCORKLE 


The little country village stirred with excitement. In the 
center of a dusty dirt street, a group of short, bronze 
youngsters clustered around a boy with a shiny machine. 
Members of the group touched the gadget, patted it, pushed 
it tentatively. This wondrous, wheeled curiosity from the 
United States was the settlement’s first bicycle. 

For several months the town bike and the boy who 
owned it were both celebrities. Then one day, the bike's 
front wheel turned on a rock and threw the machine out o 
control. The bike’s youthful owner was hurled to the hard 
ground and broke an arm in the process. Gangrene set in, 
and despite the ministrations of many witch doctors, the 
boy died. Soon after, the bike disappeared, never to return. 
And there were no more bikes in Xocenpich. 

This event occurred less than twenty-five years ago in the 
heart of Mexico’s vast, flat, rock-strewn Yucatan Peninsula. 
The boy died because there was no medical help available 
in Xocenpich or in any of the hundreds of other villages in- 
habited by the poor but proud descendants of one of the 
world’s greatest peoples, the Mayas. 

One of the village lads who gathered around that first 
bicycle was José Estrella, the third of five children in the 
family of a struggling tenant farmer. José had learned to 
read and write before he was seven. He was attending the 
one-room village school. But he knew that when his classes 
were finished, he would have to become a corn planter like 
his father. He knew, too, that when Mayan boys and girls 
in the rural areas broke their limbs or became ill, there 
would be no doctor to help them. 

Today José Estrella, M.D., is the world’s first Mayan 
Christian doctor and the only rural physician in an area 
larger than New England. Aided by professionally trained 
Mayan nurses and a veteran United Presbyterian mission- 
ary pilot, thirty-three-year-old Dr. Estrella ranges over 
thousands of miles of tangled woods, bringing to his people 
the healing power and message of the Master. 

The stocky, handsome physician, as the only rural doctor 
in most of three states, is on perpetual twenty-four-hour 
duty. He performs from one to three serious emergency 
night operations a week in Xocenpich’s trim, white Bethesda 
Hospital, and he makes as many post-midnight calls to 
neighboring villages in his small truck. In truck and in the 
mission plane flown by United Presbyterian colleague Fred 
Passler, Dr. Estrella will have spent some four months away 
from his wife and three children this year. 

In common with most of the world’s underdeveloped 
areas, the peninsula states of Yucatan, Campeche, and Quin- 
tana Roo abound in people suffering from dysentery, ma- 
laria, tuberculosis, malnutrition, scurvy, and liver infections. 
The young Mayan and his team of trained nurses have set 
up dozens of country clinics in order to help with these 
standard problems. In addition to the usual operations for 
tonsils, appendixes, and hernias, there are many operations 
to treat gunshot and machete wounds. 

When Dr. Estrella is out in the field on a clinic assign- 
ment, he usually doubles as an evangelist at night, preaching 
and leading evening services. At home in Xocenpich he 
teaches church school in the village Presbyterian church 
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Dr. Estrella (center) holds a clinic on an airstrip near a 
rural Mayan village. In the rear is Fred Passler’s plane. 
Sheets are hung from tree limbs just off the strip so that 
full medical examinations may be done in relative privacy. 
Nonwalking patients are carried to the strip by villagers. 
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MAYALAND’S 
CHRISTIAN “WITCH DOCTOR” 


and a class at the Southeastern Bible Institute. Mrs. Estrella 
has been president of the Women’s Societies of the Penin- 
sula Presbytery. 

Dr. Estrella’s career really began with a used Spanish 
Bible. When he was a small boy, the grandfather of one of 
his friends bought a Bible from a colporteur. The old man 
was told to throw the evil book away, but he refused be- 
cause it had cost him money. He hid the Book away in an 
old chest, but began to read it secretly. He was converted 
to the new faith, and became such an enthusiastic, self-evan- 
gelized disciple that he began to speak to others about his 
discoveries. 

José Estrella’s father, then an illiterate tenant farmer, 
listened and believed, and became one of the first evangel- 
icals among the two hundred or so inhabitants of Xocenpich. 
In 1943, when Dr. Frank Laubach, the literacy expert, vis- 
ited the little settlement some ten miles away from the fa- 
mous Mayan ruins at Chichen Itza, Dr, Estrella’s father 
was the first local person to learn the reading and writing 
of Mayan. 

With the impetus furnished by his new faith, Sr. Estrella 
wanted his four sons and daughter to be educated, José, 
always a bright boy, pestered his older brothers and learned 
how to read and write before he went to the two-class vil- 
lage school in 1933. 

José spent three years in the thatched hut which served as 
a school for Xocenpich. He had learned all that could be 
taught there. One of his older brothers had gone on to a 
Presbyterian-sponsored school in Mérida, the capital of Yu- 
catan. Money was desperately needed, and so was help in 
the fields. At the age of ten, José joined his father in the 
painstaking, centuries-old process of planting corn, kernel 
by kernel, in the thin Yucatan soil. 

For three years José Estrella worked as a corn planter. 
Then his older brother came home from a year at the Pres- 
byterian seminary in Mexico City. The brother read the 
riot act to both José and the father, demanding that José be 
sent back to school. 

The family made inquiries about the Presbyterian school 
in Mérida and found out that a young man of José’s poten- 
tial would be welcome and would be helped with tuition. 
At the age of thirteen, José Estrella, corn planter, was en- 
tered in the second grade of Mérida’s Colegio Americano. 

In seven years José Estrella finished grammar and high 
schools. He was graduated from the Colegio Americano in 
1946, and then went on to study for two more years at the 
University of Yucatan. By this time his vocational choice was 
clear: he wanted to become a doctor—a Christian doctor. 

This choice crystallized after 1942, when a slim, wiry 
Presbyterian missionary, the Reverend Theodore R. Finley, 
arrived in Xocenpich to begin what is now Mexico’s famous 
Southeastern Bible Institute for the Mayas. Quiet, gentle 
Ted Finley talked long hours with José about his future, 
and it was in the Finleys’ living room that José dedicated 
his life to Christ’s service through medicine. 

A year after the Finleys arrived in Xocenpich, a soft-talk- 
ing, but gregarious, missionary-evangelist, the Reverend 
Frederick R. Passler, came to the village with his family. In 
the first years of the new work in Xocenpich, Fred became 
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the mission “witch doctor,” dispensing simple medicines and 
teaching elemental hygiene to the Mayas. But both Fred 
and Ted realized that full-time professional help was an 
absolute necessity if they were to serve thousands of doctor- 
less people. 

In 1951, when José Estrella was in the midst of premed- 
ical studies at Mexico City’s Polytechnic Institute, the Pass- 
lers had a visit from the Robert T. Sutherlands of Oakland, 
California. Dr, Sutherland, a physician and ruling elder at 
First Church, Berkeley, agreed with the Passlers and Fin- 
leys that a medical ministry was essential. They helped 
plan for the erection and staffing of a clinic and the even- 
tual establishment of a small hospital. 

In 1952, José Estrella began his formal studies at the 
School of Medicine of the University of Mexico. He was 
sponsored by the Presbyterian Mission in Mexico. He also 
served as a lay preacher in a small Mexico City congregation. 

Four years later, the thirty-year-old Mayan was preparing 
to take internship training. And in the town of Xocenpich, 
where the population had grown to more than five hundred, 
the Presbyterians had just dedicated a clinic-hospital build- 
ing staffed by two Mayan nurses trained at the Southern 
Presbyterian Hospital at Morelia, Michoacin, some 150 
miles west of Mexico City. 

In 1958 José Estrella received his degree as a Doctor of 
Medicine. He was free to request permission of the Mexican 
government to hang out his shingle anywhere from South- 
ern California to the Guatemalan border town of Tapachula. 
He asked to go to Xocenpich to a job which would pay him 
the equivalent of some $2,000 a year. The government 
agreed, and the first Christian doctor in the history of the 
Mayas returned to his people. 

Even though the two nurses had been working since the 
end of 1956 to allay suspicions about Christian medical serv- 
ice, the Mayans at first hesitated to leave their ills to the 
young Christian “witch doctor.” 

The crucial test came soon after Dr. Estrella returned to 
Xocenpich. A twelve-year-old boy was brought into the hos- 
pital, almost dead from the results of a meningitis tumor. 
Dr. Estrella went to work immediately and, in a brilliant 
operation, removed the tumor and saved the boy’s life. 

No one, least of all Dr. Estrella, knows how long he will 
be able to keep up this pioneer medical work for people 
who are too poor to pay, Although the young Mayan real- 
izes that most Mexican doctors are earning anywhere from 
five to ten times as much per year for half as much time on 
the job, he has other compensations. 

One day recently, the head man in a neighboring village 
came to see Fred Passler. “In almost five hundred years,” he 
told the missionary, “the Roman Church has never taken 
one of our Mayas from the jungle and prepared him as a 
doctor. But only a few years after the Presbyterian mission 
began its work in the village of Xocenpich, a boy who was 
destined to be only a poor corn planter has been prepared 
by this Church as a great doctor to his people. This is the 
kind of religion I can understand. In this way God truly can 
speak to my heart.” 

The bicycles are back, too. With the coming of Christian 
medical work to Xocenpich, and the spreading of news 
about results, the once-evil bike has returned in strength to 
area communities. 

“There are twenty bikes in our village now,” says Dr. Es- 
trella with a happy smile. “That’s enough for a real good 
race. 
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TO FEED A CONGREGATION 


At one time or another almost all of us have scanned 
the calendar of coming events in our church bulletins 
and have been struck by the amount of eating that goes 
on in connection with our congregational life. There 
are church family nights, fellowship dinners, men’s 
breakfasts, women’s luncheons, young people’s suppers 
—all involving the preparation and serving of food for 
large numbers of people. 

In most churches a group of women accepts this ca- 
tering responsibility. These Marthas will welcome The 
General Foods Kitchens Cookbook (Random House, 
De Luxe Edition $7.50, Regular Trade Edition $4.95). 

A chapter entitled “How to Feed a Crowd” offers 
explicit, step-by-step directions which will help the un- 
initiated feed a hundred or more people with profes- 
sional smoothness. Even women who have been serving 
meals to large numbers for years will find here ideas 
and recipes which will increase the efficiency of their 
operation. 

Based on information gathered from people who have 
faced the problems involved in quantity cooking dozens 
or even hundreds of times, the cookbook editors have 
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drawn a blueprint which will be an invaluable aid to 
any group embarking on a cooperative catering effort. 

What kind of committee is needed? What are the 
problems which should be hashed out in early planning? 
What kind of menu should be selected? How should 
the dining room be arranged? These questions and 
many more are answered in a clear, easy-to-read style. 

Following the general discussion on how to plan and 
serve meals to a crowd, the cookbook presents direc- 
tions, sample menus, and recipes for the following situ- 
ations: “100 people at the dinner table”; “100 people, 
family style”; “100 for a buffet”; “Smorgasbord—for 100 
or 1,000”; “Dessert bridge for 100”; “The big club lunch- 
eon”; “Evening hospitality for 100”; “The formal recep- 
tion for 100”; “How to make 300 sandwiches—at least’; 
“The old-fashioned ice cream social”; “A cook-out for 
the Grange”; “Family reunion picnic”; “Sunday-school 
kindergarten party”; “For the real party-going crowd— 
the six to twelves”; and “Teen-age get-together.” 

The following description of a sit-down dinner for 
one hundred is a selection from The General Foods 
Kitchens Cookbook. —E.T.D. 
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Spiced Apple Cocktail 


2% tablespoons (12 0z.) whole cloves 
3. «pieces stick cinnamon 

14 quarts water 

8 packages apple-flavored gelatin 
2% cups (1 Ib.) sugar 

2 quarts apple juice 

2 cups lemon juice 


Add spices to water. Cover and simmer 3 minutes. Dis- 
solve gelatin and sugar in hot liquid. Add fruit juices. 
Let stand 5 minutes to blend flavors. Strain and chill. 
Serve with crushed ice. Makes about 4 gallons, or 100 
portions, 5 ounces each. 





Oven-Browned Chicken 


6 pounds onions, thinly sliced 
150 chicken legs (drumstick and thigh cut apart) 
3 cups flour 
3 tablespoons salt 
1 tablespoon pepper 
3 tablespoons paprika 
3 pounds butter or margarine, melted 


Arrange half of the onion slices on bottoms of shallow 
baking pans. Add chicken pieces (do not pile on top of 
one another). Top with remaining onions. Combine flour, 
salt, pepper, and paprika. Sift together over the chicken 
and onions. Pour on butter. Bake in moderate oven 
(375° F.) 1 hour, or until chicken is brown and tender. 
Serve with the onion and pan juice. Serves 100, each 
3 pieces. 





Russian Dressing 


1% cups sweet pickle relish 

3 cups chili sauce 

3 hard-cooked eggs, finely chopped 
1 tablespoon salt 

9 cups (2% qts.) mayonnaise 


Fold relish, chili sauce, chopped eggs, and salt into may- 
onnaise. Allow to blend in refrigerator several hours 
before serving. Serve over lettuce wedges. Makes about 
3% quarts, or enough for 100 portions of about 2 table- 
spoons each. 
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HOW TO FEED A CONGREGATION 
100 People at the Dinner Table 


This is a dinner that will be prepared entirely in the 
church or club kitchen, and formally served by wait- 
resses. The young people’s organization of the church 
or club will supply both waitresses and bus boys. The 
girls can be instructed to wear simple dresses or neat 
blouses or sweaters and skirts. If the budget allows, it 
would be very nice to rent or make identical aprons for 
the girls and white jackets for the boys; if not, the girls 
can bring their own white aprons, and the boys wear 
dark trousers, white shirts, and bow ties. 

Long tables, seating twenty-four people, will look 
their handsomest with white tablecloths and napkins. 
Two low flower arrangements form the centerpiece for 
each table. They should be in rectangular containers— 
loaf pans, foil-wrapped, will do very well. Make an 
arrangement whose base is leaves—white flowers with 
lemon leaves would be handsome. Let the leaves form 
the base of the arrangement, and conceal the container. 

Place cards are not necessary, except at the speakers’ 
table, if any. A plain white three-by-five-inch card, 
folded lengthwise so it can stand on the table, is usual. 
Print the names in pen and ink. If name tags are needed 
for guests, a small card fastened with a pin will do. 

On the afternoon of the affair, waitresses and bus 
boys go to work, arranging and setting the tables. 
Shortly before dinner, salads are put on the tables, and 


Spiced Apple Cocktail 
Oven-Browned Chicken 
Green Peas and Corn 


Chicken Parsley Rice 
Dinner Hearts of Lettuce with 
for Russian Dressing 
one hundred Rolls Butter 


Gingerbread with 
Creamy Maple Topping 
Coffee Milk 
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water poured, The appetizer drink is poured and cream 
and butter put on just before the guests come to the 
dining room. 

For the chicken dish, use drumsticks and thighs— 
they're much less expensive than breasts, and have 
plenty of meat on them. 

Packaged precooked rice can be bought in large 
boxes (one pound, seven-and-an-eighth ounces ). Direc- 
tions for serving twenty are printed on the box; and 
five boxes will serve your crowd nicely. Prepare it in 
minutes, in the oven or on top of the stove; at the last 
moment, stir in chopped parsley for color and texture. 

The peas and corn for this dinner may be frozen or 
canned—ten packages or cans of each (for one-third 
cup per serving). If they are frozen, cook separately 
according to directions, and blend at the last moment 
with a bit of butter and added seasoning if desired. If 
canned, they will be more delicious if you drain the 
liquid from the cans into a stewpan beforehand, and 
simmer to reduce about a half, before tossing in the 
vegetables to heat. Add further seasoning if the mixture 
seems too bland. 

Salad and dressing can be prepared the day before, 
and refrigerated separately. Buy twenty firm heads of 
iceberg (Simpson) lettuce. Tear off and discard any 
wilted, discolored, or torn outside leaves, and then 
drop the remaining head into a cold-water bath for a 
few moments. Remove, drain, and refrigerate until the 
party’s on; then cut each head, from top to bottom, into 
five wedges. 

You'll need one hundred rolls (buy nine or ten 
dozen ); and one-and-a-half pounds of butter or marga- 
rine. Cold rolls may be on the table when the guests 
are seated; hot ones should be brought to the table just 
at the moment the entrée is served—or the second be- 
fore or after. 

Gingerbread can be made in the morning or early 
afternoon. It should be reheated after the chicken is 
taken out of the oven. Its sauce should be made long 
enough ahead of time to be thoroughly chilled for its 
big moment. 
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Gingerbread 
with Creamy Maple Topping 


cups (2% qts.) sifted flour 
teaspoons double-acting baking powder 
teaspoons salt 

teaspoons soda 

teaspoons cinnamon 
teaspoons cloves 

teaspoons ginger 

cups shortening 

cups sugar 

eggs, unbeaten 

4 cups (1 qt.) water 

4 cups (1 qt.) molasses 
Creamy Maple Topping 


_ 
aon nr FP PP SO 


Measure sifted flour, add baking powder, salt, soda, and 
spices, and sift together. Cream shortening. Gradually 
add sugar and continue to cream until well blended. 
Add eggs, 2 at a time, beating well after each addition. 

Combine water and molasses. Add flour to the short- 
ening mixture, alternately with the molasses mixture, 
beating thoroughly after each addition. (Mixture may 
not be smooth.) Pour batter 1 inch deep in greased 8- or 
9-inch pans. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) for 35 or 
45 minutes, or until done. Cool slightly. Cut into 3-inch 
squares. Serve warm with Creamy Maple Topping. Makes 
about 48 pieces of gingerbread. (De not double recipe 
for 100, but prepare recipe 2 times for ease in mixing.) 


Creamy Maple Topping 


104% cups sour cream 
1% teaspoons salt 
344 cups maple-blended syrup 


Combine all ingredients, Chill thoroughly. Serve as a 
sauce for gingerbread. Sprinkle with nutmeg, if desired. 
Makes 314 quarts, or enough for 100 servings, 2 table- 
spoons each. 


Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc., from The General Foods 
Kitchens Cookbook. © 1959 by Random House, Inc, 
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and Others Discuss Birth Control 


Eisenhower 


At a press conference in December, 
President Eisenhower ruled out the use 
of foreign aid funds to provide informa- 
tion on planned parenthood requested 
by underdeveloped countries. In the 
following days many protests were 
voiced by Church leaders who felt that 
Mr. Eisenhower had bowed to the Ro- 
man Catholic position on birth control 
while ignoring the many Protestant lead- 
ers and communions which hold the 
opposite point of view. 

The President’s statement, and the 
Protestant reaction to it, occurred against 
the following background: 

@ In July the President's Committee 
to Study the United States Military As- 
sistance Program suggested that this 
country help others, when requested, “in 
the formulation of their plans designed 
to deal with the problem of rapid popu- 
lation growth.” 

@ in November the Roman Catholic 
Bishops of the United States declared 
that American Catholics would not sup- 
port “any public assistance, whether at 
home or abroad, to promote artificial 
birth prevention . . . whether through 
direct aid or by means of international 
organizations.” 

At the press interview in December, 
a newsman cited the recommendation of 
the President's Committee and asked 
Mr. Eisenhower for his reaction. 

“I cannot imagine anything,” an- 
swered the President, “more emphati- 
cally a subject that is not a proper 
political or governmental activity or 
function or responsibility. 

“This thing has, for very great de- 
nominations, a religious meaning .. . 
this being largely the Catholic Church 

. one of the groups I admire and 
respect... .” Although Mr. Eisenhower 
said that the foregoing “has nothing to 
do with governmental contact with other 
governments,” he went on to say that 
if other governments “want to go to 
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someone for help [in population con- 
trol], they should go . . . to professional 
groups, not to governments.” 

The President seemed to close the 
door to further discussion when he 
added: “This government has no, and 
will not make . . . as long as I am here 

. . @ positive political doctrine in its 
program that has to do with this prob- 
lem of birth control. That’s not our busi- 
ness.” 

In response, United Presbyterian Dr. 
William A. Morrison, General Secretary 
of the Board of Christian Education, 
said, “I deplore the fact that any re- 
sponsible person or agency would fore- 
close the possibility of this nation’s ever 
responding to a request from another 
nation for assistance in coping with its 
population explosion. 

“Recent studies by Church and gov- 
ernmental bodies have made us increas- 
ingly aware of the ominous portent of 
the world’s population explosion. Al- 
ready it has brought moral and economic 
turmoil to many nations. The future con- 
sequences are terrifying. .. . Our Church 
believes that the sexual life within the 
marriage relationship is given by God 
for the benefit of his children, and is 
neither an ethically neutral aspect of hu- 
man existence, nor an evil which needs 
to be justified by something else, as 
for example by the unlimited procreation 
of children.” 

Dr. Morrison pointed out that the 
171st General Assembly of The United 
Presbyterian Church defined the posi- 
tion of the Church as affirming “that the 
proper use of medically approved con- 
traceptives may contribute to the spir- 
itual, emotional, and economic welfare 
of the family”; and urging “the repeal 
of laws prohibiting the availability of 
contraceptives and information about 
them for use within the marriage rela- 
tionship.” 

“I personally believe,"’ Dr. Mor- 


rison concluded, “that The United Pres- 
byterian Church would support any gov- 
ernmental action which would provide 
birth control information to another na- 
tion in response to its request for such 
assistance.” 

Mrs. Ernest H. Hoeldtke, president 
of United Presbyterian Women, had this 
to say: “The birth control controversy is 
one on which the woman’s perspective 
should be considered. . . . I believe we 
women have the right and the responsi- 
bility to have a say in the number and 
spacing of our children. We should not 
bring more into the world than we can 
feed, care for, and sustain with our 
love. ... 

“I earnestly support the right and re- 
sponsibility of each woman to decide 
on these matters in her own good con- 
science and situation, and I feel it is 
unethical to refuse birth control infor- 
mation to mothers who wish it. Further- 
more, to preclude the use of welfare 
funds by others for planned parenthood 
purposes is an unwarranted meddling in 
the personal lives and the societies of 
others. I believe I am saying these 
things within the spirit and the position 
of my Church.” 

Dr. R. Norris Wilson, head of Church 
World Service, said that “I would feel 
that my country had been disgraced” if 
a request for birth control aid from an 
underdeveloped nation were refused. 
Noting that CWS had been distributing 
birth control information “for years,” Dr. 
Wilson said that “the United States, 
through medical aid, has helped bring 
about the problem of overpopulation, 
and it has a moral obligation to help 
to combat this problem. . . . There is 
nothing immoral about family planning 
any more than there is anything immoral 
about eliminating disease to lengthen 
the age of a person. . . . It is inconceiv- 
able that God likes to see children dying 
on the streets.” 
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Episcopal Bishop of California James 
A. Pike maintained that the President 
had “mentioned only the position of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. . . . There 
are other leaders who, while respecting 
the right of this particular Church to 
take this special position, will take into 
account the positive teaching to the 
contrary of other religious bodies.” The 
President, Bishop Pike felt, “had chosen 
to refuse to allow this nation of abun- 
dance to meet a primary need of coun- 
tries who want aid toward population 
control to help avert increasing starva- 
tion and misery.” 

Glenn L. Archer, executive director 
of Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State, declared that Mr. Eisenhower's 
statement, “in which he apparently ac- 
cedes to the dogma of one Church in 
regard to U.S. politics on birth control, 
is offensive to the majority of the Amer- 
ican people. The President ignores all 
other Churches which, after long and 
careful study of the matter, have en- 
dorsed birth control programs . . . for 
the world’s most explosive problem.” 

Dr. Fred G. Scovel, secretary of the 
Christian Medical Council of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, pointed out 
that Protestant doctors and nurses in 
church-supported hospitals in many mis- 
sion fields are advising patients in family 
planning, when requested. He called it 
“unfortunate” that there is not enough 
money to set up an interdenominational 
birth control program. “I hope we can 
have one some day,” he concluded. 


Communist Ceremonies 


Criticized in East Germany 

The conference of Protestant regional 
churches in East Germany has issued a 
statement to congregations, pastors, and 
church workers in regard to the govern- 
ment’s attempt to substitute Communist 
rites for church ceremonies at baptisms, 
marriages, and funerals. 

The aim of the State-supported rites, 
the message said, is to win people’s al- 
legiance to an ideology that denies God’s 
existence. The statement affirmed that 
anyone whose convictions lead him to 
take part in such ceremonies is person- 
ally answerable to God. If people are 
forced to participate, and are threatened 
with discrimination if they refuse, the 
Church is bound to protest. 

“These socialist ceremonies may be 
very festive and impressive,” the mes- 
sage continued, “but for us Christians 
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the fact remains that they are godless 
and their purpose is to take the place of 
our church ceremonies. In spite of as- 
sertions that they are neutral civil cere- 
monies, the conclusive thing for us is 
our Lord’s saying: ‘No man can serve 
two masters.” 

A pamphlet for pastors said that 
“God never regards anyone as com- 
pletely lost. . . . But it would be wrong 
to interpret mercy as meaning that par- 
ticipation in the rites was of no im- 
portance. Simply to declare them to be 
without validity when taken under pres- 
sure is not enough.” 

In the case of marriage the possibility 
of a church wedding alongside the 
socialist rite is ruled out, but pastors are 
instructed to consider carefully all ap- 
plications for church weddings from peo- 
ple who make the request after some 
time has elapsed since the socialist rite. 

The pamphlet said that it is a pastor's 
duty to provide a Christian funeral cere- 
mony after socialist rites if asked to do 
so by Christian relatives or friends of 
the deceased person. Pastors are again 
reminded that Christian Confirmation is 
incompatible with the socialist “Youth 








Patricia Bottomley, a member of First 
Presbyterian Church, Winnebago, Minne- 
sota (the Reverend George K. Tjaden, 
pastor), was one of eight 4-H Club mem- 
bers selected to represent the United 
States at first World Agricultural Fair, 
held in New Delhi, India. Above, Pa- 
tricia, onder the watchful eye of her 
father, grooms prize-winning ewe. 


Dedication” ceremony, which is re- 
garded as an act of allegiance to atheism. 
Other recent developments in Com- 
munist East Germany included: 
® The banning of Bishop Otto Di- 
belius’ essay exempting Christians from 
obedience to Communist authority (P.L., 
December 1). The publication may not 
be copied, printed, or distributed. 
> The refusal of visas for thirty-three 
ministers and laymen from West Ger- 
many who had expected to attend the 
Ninth Town Kirchentag at Weimar. 
& Attendance running into the thou- 
sands, including many youth, at evan- 
gelism campaigns held by individual 
churches in Stralsund and Dresden. 


U.S. Prisons Offer 


Training for Pastors 

Clergymen may now receive clinical 
pastoral training in the Federal prison 
system under terms of a unique agree- 
ment reached by the United States Bu- 
reau of Prisons and the Department of 
Pastoral Services of the National Council 
of Churches. 

The arrangement was worked out by 
Dr. James V. Bennett, director of the 
Bureau of Prisons, with the chairman of 
the Department, the Reverend Carl R. 
Plack. The Reverend Mark Shedron, ex- 
ecutive director of the Department, ex- 
plained the agreement: 

“The Bureau of Prisons has recognized 
the need for more intensive clinical pas- 
toral training for chaplains and for the 
rehabilitation of inmates within the 
prison system. This training is in addi- 
tion to the ecclesiastical background re- 
quired of every clergyman assigned to 
these positions. In this program, the 
churches will be involved for the first 
time in the selection of clergymen to re- 
ceive this training.” 

Training will be done in residence 
at Lewisburg Federal Penitentiary in 
Pennsylvania. Internees may choose one 
to four quarters of work (three to twelve 
months), and will be paid by the Bureau 
of Prisons at the rate of $4,040 a year. 
There are openings at regular intervals 
during the year. 

According to Mr. Shedron, whether a 
trainee serves as pastor in the institution 
or as pastor in the community, “he will 
have an increased ability to understand 
the relationship between pastor and pro- 
fessional resources in the community, 
and a greater understanding of people in 
crisis and what the churches can do to 
help them.” 
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NEW 
PASTORS 
NEEDED 


Churches urged to recruit young people for ministry 





Married students’ new dormitory at McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
was dedicated last May. All seminaries need capital funds to expand facilities 
to accommodate the larger student bodies the Church expects them to train. 


By the year 1975, The United Presby.- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. probably 
will be needing 580 new ministers every 
year, according to a voluminous and 
comprehensive report made by the Gen. 
eral Survey Committee of the Council on 
Theological Education. Entitled “The 
United Presbyterian Enterprise of The- 
ological Education,” the report was pre- 
sented to a recent meeting of the Council 
by its special consultant, Hermann N. 
Morse. 

By 1975, the report maintains, it will 
take 25 per cent more active ministers 
than are now on the rolls to staff the ex- 
panded number of congregations. At the 
same time, the complexity of modern life 
and the various special forms of Chris. 
tian ministry require an ever more com- 
petent corps of pastors. 

“The mere fact that more and better 
students are required will not produce 
them,” the report points out. “This is a 
matter which will require the steady at- 
tention of the whole Church. ... It is a 
matter of common knowledge that prom- 
ising students are being energetically 
cultivated today in the interests of engi- 
neering, science, and business. Primary 
vocational choices are being made at an 
earlier age, even in junior high school.” 

It cannot be expected that schools 
will carry a major responsibility for the 
recruiting of ministers. “Basically, en- 
listment goes back to the local church 
and its pastor and officers,” the Survey 
Committee believes. “The record at this 
point is uneven. Many churches have 
never produced a single candidate for 
church vocations. ... It is known that, 
in many instances, Christian parents 
have been inclined to discourage rather 
than to encourage their children when 
the claims of church vocations are pre- 
sented to them.” 

The task of the United Presbyterian 
seminaries as it is depicted by the report 
is a gigantic one. Foremost is the job 
of training pastors for the parish min- 
istry. Of all the ministers now in ac- 
tive service, over 60 per cent (or about 
7,000) serve particular churches with no 
other ordained staff. Of these, 3,372 are 
pastors of congregations with fewer than 
250 members. 

In the words of the report, the “multi- 
relational and mult*dimensional” role of 
the “general practitioner” who must di- 
rect his small parish alone “is likely to be 
undervalued by the Church-at-large and 
also by the seminaries, so that he often 
tends to suffer from a sense of inade- 
quacy and inferiority, if not frustration. 
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In general he does not enjoy the esteem, 
prestige, and status accorded other types 
of ministry. Excellence is least recog- 
nized and mediocrity least punished at 
this level. The fact that so large a pro- 
portion of all seminary graduates will 
fill this role, if no other reason, should 
incline the seminaries to give special at- 
tention to preparing men for this type of 
service.” 

Training the “all-around” pastor is 
only one of the functions of the sem- 
inaries. The report points out that: 


@ To teach the increasing number of 
ministerial candidates, a minimum of 
eighty more full-time seminary faculty 
members than are now serving will be 


needed by 1975. 


®@ Graduate work, for the purpose of 
teaching the teachers, must be expanded 
and coordinated. 


@ Seminaries must train for special 
ministries, such as institutional chaplain- 
cies, industrial, and rural work, although 
not every seminary need offer every spe- 
cialty. 

@ “In-service” training programs for 
pastors who have been out of seminary 
a few years need to be increased. 


@ Future ministers must be able “to 
analyze and adapt their programs of 
work to conditions which cannot now be 
anticipated but which are certain to be 
different from those we know now.” 


@ By 1975, the operating budgets of 
the United Presbyterian seminaries may 
be around $5,700,000, an increase of 
nearly two million dollars over the 1959- 
1960 totals. 


@ Capital needs of the seminaries, for 
student housing, libraries, classrooms, 
and chapels, amount to about $31,000,- 
000, which must be raised by special 
campaigns or through the General Mis- 
sion program of the church. 


The fact that over 60 per cent of the 
students in United Presbyterian sem- 
inaries are married has created an acute 
need for housing facilities, the report 
points out. The students who are mar- 
tied have an average of 1.3 children 
apiece. 

Although student marriages have been 
increasing, the Survey Committee is not 
convinced that they are a good idea, and 
advocates advising students to wait at 
least until senior year before marrying, 
and to defer starting.a family until after 
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graduation. It concedes, however, that 
“the present trend is likely to continue,” 
and suggests that since students insist on 
marrying, creative plans should be made 
to give the wives “a useful educational 
and cultural experience” while they are 
resident on seminary campuses. 

Curricular questions bulk large 
among the problems now confronting 
seminaries. The modern student must be 
trained both in “traditional” subject mat- 
ter, such as Bible, theology, and church 
history, and in sociology, psychology, 
and politics. He must also have an under- 
standing of the practical side of admin- 
istering a parish. 

One of the questions as yet unresolved, 
according to the Survey Committee re- 
port, has to do with the necessity of 
studying Greek and Hebrew, on which, 
according to the Constitution of the 
United Presbyterian Church, candidates 
for ordination must be examined. Opin- 
ion is divided on whether these should 
be retained in the seminary curriculum 
or, perhaps, be superseded by courses 
designed to help students understand 
the semantic roots of important words 
and phrases, and know where to go for 
exegetical assistance. 

The question of field work and its 
relation to the curriculum has also been 
raised. It is the opinion of the Council's 
committee that too much of the present 
field work done by seminary students has 
little educational value. They do it in 
order to make ends meet. In the view of 
the report, it would be wise to limit field 
work to specifically educational projects. 
The money earned by the students 
would be paid to the seminary, which, in 
turn, would offer scholarships and loans 
to students according to their need. 

The report commends the curricu- 
lum revisions going on in many semi- 
naries in the direction of “less rigid 
compartmentalization and more effective 
integration” of the variety of knowledge 
and skills a minister must have. These 
changes, the Committee believes, “are 
definitely moving in the right direction.” 

While agreeing that “much, if not 
most, of the task of theological education 
has no predominantly denominational 
character,” and insisting that the United 
Presbyterian seminaries must train men 
for work in an ecumenical Christian en- 
terprise, the report nevertheless insists 
that “we must not permit a situation to 
arise in which what we do as a denom- 
ination is inferior, in quality or scope, to 
what is done interdenominationally or 
outside the denomination.” 





Mothers receive daily ration of surplus 
milk at refugee camp in Darjeeling. 


U.S. Churches Aid 
Tibetan Refugees 


During the past year more than 13,000 
refugees have fled into northern India 
from Tibet, which has come to be known 
as the “Hungary of Asia.” The grueling 
three-month trek across the Himalayas 
is made more difficult by the differences 
in the ways of life of the two countries. 
Dislodged from an ancient mode of ex- 
istence under the youthful Dalai Lama, 
who preceded the refugees into exile, 
the Tibetans have been plunged into a 
squalid aspect of the twentieth century, 
the refugee camp. 

The largest of these is at Misamari, 
the reception center between Tezpur 
and the Himalayan foothills. Many ref- 
ugees have been sent from there to Sik- 
kim, where they are engaged in a road- 
building project, or to other camps 
located in the United Provinces or else- 
where in West Bengal. But 3,400 are 
still living at Misamari, in the thatched- 
roofed huts stretching a mile along the 
Gabru River. 

The refugees have been tormented by 
the unaccustomed heat of the summer 
in India. Tuberculosis has increased con- 
siderably, and they suffer from malaria, 
exposure, bullet wounds, starvation, and 
psychological stresses induced by their 
enforced uprooting. 

Like many refugees in other parts of 
the world, the Tibetans have no way to 
support themselves. Accustomed to 
strenuous and active lives, they must 
spend their days in idleness and must 
depend on outside help for the necessi- 
ties of life. 

The Christian churches of the United 
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Tibetan refugees listen to music program at thatch-roofed center in Misamari. 
U.S. churches have sent 300,000 pounds of foodstuffs and clothing to refugees. 


States and other countries are aiding the 
refugees through the personnel and fa- 
cilities of the National Christian Council 
of India. New American blankets, cloth- 
ing—trousers and shirts, Tibetan khurtas 
and pajamas—to replace the tattered rags 
worn out on the Himalayan trek were 
rushed to each succeeding wave of Ti- 
betan refugees. 

Food supplies shipped to Calcutta 
by Church World Service, relief agency 
of the National Council of Churches, 
were diverted to the refugee camps. 
Over three hundred thousand pounds of 
milk, rice, wheat, and multi-vitamin 
tablets, plus $10,000 in cash, were made 
available. 

A 100-bed hospital has been staffed 
with Christian nurses and doctors from 
nearby missions, and an abundant sup- 
ply of medicines has been provided. 

To help maintain the morale of the 
Tibetans, a team of Y.M.C.A. workers 
has been brought to Misamari to guide a 
recreation program. 

National caste distinctions are 
maintained in the camp. Members of the 
various groups live apart. Seventy-five 
per cent of the refugees are lamas, or 
Buddhist monks; 20 per cent, Khampas, 
or fighters; and only a handful are lay- 
men. The monks, who spend most of 
their time in prayer, conduct an after- 
noon congregational prayer in the open. 
Preceding this period is a quiz on the 
Buddhist religion, at which lamas ask 
each other difficult theological questions. 

Most of the camp’s routine work is 
done by laymen. A few young people 
who have a knowledge of Hindi or Eng- 
lish are in great demand as interpreters 
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for members of the Dalai Lama’s party, 
who must converse with Indian govern- 
ment officials and Church representatives. 

Among the refugees are skilled car- 
petmakers, painters, and weavers, who 
would fit well into life in other Asian 
countries. Every effort is being made to 
resettle them; meanwhile, plans are in 
progress for self-help projects within 
the camp. 


Roman Catholics Asked to 
Pray with Protestants 


in France 

Roman Catholics in Lyons, France, 
have been urged to pray with and for 
Protestants celebrating the 400th anni- 
versary of the Reformed Church of 
France in a message published in the 
Catholic priests’ weekly La Semaine Re- 
ligieuse. The statement, which coincided 
with the meeting of the Reformed 
Church’s regional synod in Lyons, said: 
“Our Christian brethren will not partici- 
pate in a sterile recollection of the past. 
The Lord will confront them with de- 
mands implicit in the Christian life, new 
responsibilities in obedience to the gos- 
pel.” 

The appeal went on to say that “the 
anniversary at the same time stirs up in 
us the great pain of separation and the 
grasp of a clear-sighted awareness of the 
seriousness of our differences. However, 
we thank God that this celebration takes 
place in the climate of mutual respect, 
positive charity, sincere humility. ...Our 
prayer is linked with that of our Protes- 
tant brothers of Lyons during these 
days.” 


LEARN 


LITTLE over two years ago, 
A Russian satellite, Sputnik I, th 

first man-made space vehicle 
launched a wave of reaction in Americ 
that ranged from hysterical crash pro 
grams in science and technical educa 
tion to sober reassessments of our whol 
system of public schooling. 





Several months later, Congression 
reaction settled into a solid legislativ 
action that will alter the pattern of publi 
education for generations to come. 
September 2, 1958, both houses pass 
the National Defense Education Act 
1958. As signed by the President, thé 
Act offers monetary assistance to the 
states at all levels of education. 


The National Defense Education Ad 
marked the first time the Federal gov. 
ernment has attempted directly to influ 
ence the course of public education 








Until then, Congress had defeated mea: 
ures that would have allotted money t 
assist the education programs of t 
separate states. Traditionally, the stat 
have zealously guarded the prerogativ 
of education that were granted them by 
the Constitution. 

It is true that Federal appropriatio 
have helped provide lunches for millio 
of school children, and have also a 
sisted colleges and universities with t 
building of dormitories and roomin 
houses. But these were health and wel 
fare programs that only incidentally 
aided education. 

At the very outset, Congress wrot 
into the National Defense Education Act 
a strong disclaimer of Federal interfer 
ence with education. The Act formalizes 
the unofficial slogan of the U.S. Office 
of Education: “Assistance without inter- 
ference; leadership without domination.” 

Primarily, the Act provides low-inter- 
est, long-term loans for qualified, needy 
students. It has a terminal point in 1962, 
after which additional funds will be au- 
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NOW...PAY LATER 


A SPECIAL REPORT ON FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIP AID BY RICHARD W. FIRTH 


thorized for the succeeding four years. 
The latter provision will enable students 
who have received loans prior to July 1, 
1962, to complete their education. 

A student need not demonstrate any 
particular brilliance to receive a loan. 
If he is an average student, and certified 
worthy by his advisers, he may borrow 
what he requires. Lending institutions, 
however, are asked to give special con- 
sideration to students “with a superior 
academic background” or “who indicate 
superior capacity or preparation.” 

A student may borrow up to $1,000 a 
year and up to $5,000 for the term of his 
college course. Loan interest is set at a 
modest 3 per cent. 

The repayment provision is an attrac- 
tive feature of the Act. A student may 
take ten years to meet his obligation— 
actually eleven years, because he may 
take a full year after graduation before 
he begins to repay. This period may 
even be extended for good reason. 

Prospective teachers will take satis- 
faction in still another feature. Up to 
one-half of any loan (plus interest) will 
be cancelled for service as a full-time 
teacher in a public elementary or sec- 
ondary school. 

The Act also encourages the colleges 
to step up their preparation of students 
in science, mathematics, engineering, 
and modern foreign languages. 

A little known part of the Act provides 
for grants for acquisition of laboratory 
or other special equipment in science, 
mathematics, and modern language 
teaching in public elementary or second- 
ary schools or junior colleges. It also spe- 
cifies that independent elementary and 
secondary schools may borrow from the 
government for the same types of proj- 
écts. 

Federal assistance is also made avail- 
able for fellowships in graduate schools, 
principally for persons who are prepar- 
ing to teach in colleges and universities. 


January 1, 1960 





The government's provision in this area 
is a modest one, however, because only 
1,000 fellowships were available in 1959, 
and 1,500 are provided for each of the 
succeeding three years. 

The National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 raises some troublesome ques- 
tions involving both Church-State rela- 
tions and our traditional freedom. 


granted to students in church-re- 

lated colleges or seminaries? The 
United Presbyterians’ McCormick The- 
ological Seminary, Chicago, granted 
Federal loan aid to six students last year. 
Three fellowships for Biblical studies 
were awarded to Emory University, a 
Methodist institution. One fellowship 
was granted to the Graduate School, De- 
partment of Religious Studies, at Brown 
University, a nominally Baptist institu- 
tion. Five fellowships were awarded to 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 

Questionnaires received from United 
Presbyterian-related colleges reveal that 
the majority of them—39 out of 45—fa- 
vor the Act. During the first year of the 
Act’s existence, 1,489 students in these 
colleges received nearly $720,000 in 
Federal aid loans ranging from $100 to 
$1,000, the maximum allowed. Inciden- 
tally, each participating institution pro- 
vided an additional sum of one-ninth of 
the Federal contribution to the student 
loan fund. 

President John S. Harker, of Grove 
City College, one of the United Presby- 
terian schools that did not enter the 
Federal program, said, “I see no reason 
for becoming involved in Federal red 
tape.” Alma College, another United 
Presbyterian school, preferred its own 
loan fund. The vice-president wrote that 
“we have been able to accumulate a 
greater fund than would have been pos- 


Sire loans or fellowships be 


sible had we depended wholly upon the 
government.” In addition, this school has 
set up a long-term loan program in al- 
most every degree equal to the provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act. 

An equally serious question involves 
the so-called disclaimer section of the 
Act. Title X provides that a qualifying 
student must file with the Commissioner 
of Education an affidavit that “he does 
not believe in, and is not a member of 
and does not support any organization 
that believes in or teaches, the overthrow 
of the United States Government by 
force or violence or by any illegal or un- 
constitutional methods.” 

He must also take an oath that he will 
“bear true faith and allegiance to the 
United States of America and will sup- 
port and defend the Constitution and 
laws of the United States against all its 
enemies, foreign and domestic.” 

Four institutions—Princeton Univer- 
sity, Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and 
Swarthmore—have declined to enter the 
program because of these features of the 
Act. Others which originally joined the 
program, but withdrew in protest to the 
oath and affidavit, are Harvard, Yale, 
Oberlin, Amherst, Antioch, Bennington, 
Goucher, Grinnell, Reed, Sarah Law- 
rence, St. John’s of Maryland, and Wil- 
mington of Ohio. The University of 
Virginia and Ohio State University have 
expressed dissatisfaction, but have not 
withdrawn. 

President Nathan M. Pusey of Har- 
vard, explaining why the University was 
relinquishing $357,873 in Federal funds, 
said that the “affidavit of disbelief” was 
“misguided.” 

The administrator of the student-loan 
fund, John F. Morse, deplores the drop- 
ping out of these schools, saying that this 
could lead to “destruction of a magnifi- 
cent program.” He wishes that they had 
“seen fit to stay in the program, to work 
through channels our Government pro- 
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vides for the amendment of objection- 
able legislation.” 

It is worth noting that the oath to 
“bear true faith and allegiance” is com- 
monly used in participation in any activ- 
ity under Federal jurisdiction, such as 
obtaining a passport or enlisting in mili- 
tary service. 

The affidavit, on the other hand, re- 
lates to a more sensitive area of our 
democratic freedoms. To the Friends’ 
colleges just mentioned, this provision 
of the Act appears to be contrary to basic 
principles of freedom of thought. Says 
President Hugh Borton of Haverford, 
“The Act assumes that the Federal gov- 
ernment has a right to make a person’s 
belief a condition of participation in the 
use of funds provided under the Act.” 
Moreover, according to Dr. Borton, the 
disclaimer affidavit throws an atmos- 
phere of suspicion and distrust around 
college students. 

Katherine E. McBride, president of 
Bryn Mawr College says of the oath: “It 
is not a test of loyalty, for the disloyal 
would not hesitate to take it.” 

Dr. Courtney Smith, of Swarthmore, 
avers: “The freedom, privacy, and in- 
tegrity of the individual beliefs is a cru- 
cial aspect of America’s constitutional 
tradition, and these aspects of belief 
were precisely what the men who wrote 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
intended to protect.” 

Despite these serious objections, the 


Federal government, and many states 
and banks, are persuading an increasing 
number of educational institutions, pub- 
lic and private, to join the modern move- 
ment of “learn now, pay later.” More 
than one-third of our students in all in- 
come groups are borrowing money to 
finance their college education. The 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation of America estimates that the de- 
mand for college loans has doubled since 
1956. The reason for the rush for assist- 
ance is quite obvious. The cost of educa- 
tion, like every other commodity, has 
become drastically inflated. According 
to the Federal Office of Education, in the 
last nine years tuition and fees have gone 
up 129 per cent in public institutions, 
165 per cent in private ones. No student 
can expect to finance his college educa- 
tion anywhere for less than $900 a year. 
And colleges offering such cut-rate edu- 
cation are becoming fewer. 

This new attitude toward education 
financing may mean that every young 
person of college caliber will have the 
opportunity to be educated. Every year, 
nearly 200,000 high school graduates 
with superior intelligence ratings termi- 
nate their education. But increasingly 
the key to college is mind, not money. 
Out of the welter of confusion and hys- 
teria that marred our initial response to 
the Soviet challenge in the race to outer 
space has come a new appreciation of 
the intellect and its training. 


Nominations: 
This Is the Month 


The Committee on Nominations is 
currently seeking endorsements of 
church members well qualified to serve 
on the governing boards of eight agen- 
cies of The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. . 

As constituted in 1952, the twelve. 
man committee has as its responsibility 
the evaluation of names submitted and 
the annual presentation of a complete 
slate of nominations to the General As- 
sembly. The committee also holds meet- 
ings during the Assembly which are 
open to commissioners. 

Nominations are open for membership 
on: the Permanent Judicial Commission, 
the General Council, the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations, the 
Board of Christian Education, the Board 
of Pensions, the Council on Theological 
Education, and the Department of Chap- 
lains and Service Personnel. 

Robert V. Martin, a layman of Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri, is the committee 
chairman. He wishes it to be known that 
any Presbyterian is free to submit any 
name or names for consideration. It 
should be realized, however, that the 
committee can present only a limited 
number of nominees in any one year, and 
that it must present only those who are 
willing and able to render exceptional 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The United Presbyterian and Presbyterian churches of New Florence, Pennsylvania, recently decided to combine buildings as 
well as congregations. The two groups raised $60,000 to move the former Presbyterian U.S.A. church (photo at left) to a site next 







to the former United Presbyterian church and to renovate the two structures (af right). The building on the right will om 
serve as the sanctuary; the former United Presbyterian church will be converted to a two-story education building. Me 
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soeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business. industry. law, medicine, 
nistry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘‘work plan.’’ Carlinville, tt. 


Coeducational, 
Located on the 
of Florida's Suncoast. Founded in 
1958 by R 
and United. Educational excellence 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Christian liberal arts approach to preparation 
for business, teaching, graduate and o_o 


in a Christian environment in fields 
of Humanities, History and Social 
Sciences, and Mathematics and the 
Natural Sciences. wri 


liberal arts college. 
bay in_the heart 


ods of Florida U. S 





Syn 





SAINT 
PETERSBURG, 
FLOR 


: Director 
P. 0. Box 387, St. 





schools. Address inquiries: Buena Vista 


Petersburg 31, 





Storm Lake, lowa. 
Founded 1819 


(CENTRE COLLEGE na ———. 


liberal arts. Co-ed. Related to U.S. and U.S.A 

Presbyterian Churches. Member of the College En- 
trance Board. Scholastic Aptitude test required. Lo- 
cated in os Bluegrass area. Write: Admissions 
Office, Box P. L., Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. 


” el 


Fla. 








Academic excellence in ac Christian 
orientation .. . Majors in 22 fields 

. Four-year teacher education pro- 
Mem- 


COE 


gram ... Air Force ROTC... 
ber of Midwest Conference . . . Dis- 
tinguished faculty meets with small classes . . . Many 


opportunities for participation in student activities . . . 
Affiliated with United Presbyterian Church. 
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GROVE CITY COLLEGE &ex2,c- 


Presbyterian. Accredited. Liberal Arts and a 
Stresses the application of Christian principles to 
everyday life. grees in Arts, Sciences, Music. 
Preparation for teaching, business, law, engineering, 
ministry, medicine. Pr 4. y Harker. 








JAMESTOWN COLLEGE J2regors.. 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 


Pre- professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write President Edwin H. Rian. 
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THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professional] cur 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 
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COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four year liberal arts 
featuring independent study for juniors and sen- 


iors. About 1200 students. Excellent preparation 
for graduate | study in the professions. Write to 
of . LB, Wooster, Ohio. 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 


\ friendly personal Liberal Arts Coilege 
with a Christian Emphasis 
in Minnesota’s Twin Cities 
Pre-professional preparation 
for business, the professions, 
government. 


1500 Students—coeducational— 
in the land of 10,000 lakes. 





Rice, President 
Minnesota 


Harvey M. 
Saint Paul, 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Four-year Liberal Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- 
ited. Coeducational. Presbyterian. Write: Director 
of Admissions, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, 
West Virginia. 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship, low expenses. positive Christian train- 
ing. Extensive student-help program. Write Presi- 
dent Raiph Waldo Lioyd, Box 8B, Maryville, Tenn. 
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BEAVER COLLEGE Tiscrai “are and 


professional curricula. B.A.. B.S.. and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
lenkintown, Pa. 
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LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827 
Liberal Arts B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E Degrees. 


PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE'S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus In- 
terneship. Next class will enroll in Septem- 
ber, 1960. Two years Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion; One year Interneship. For information 
Director of Admissions, 1743 West 
Illinois 


write: 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, 





For catalog and information write Ft. Mm . 
Ph.D., President. St. Charlies. Missouri. 





WILSON 


A Leading Eastern College for Women 


Write: Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Camps 








NOTTINGHAM CAMPS = 43m" 


friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate compe. 
rid- 


acres, Understanding jeaders. All sports: 
ing, riflery, golf, swimming, boating, fishing. Dra- 
matics. Summer school. Midway Phila.-Baltimore 


Norman C. Farniof, Box 1010, Colora, Maryland. 








Men’s 


Colleges 











son, North Carolina. 


@ Liberal Arts College for Men 

@ Founded 1837 by Presbyterians 
@ Faculty: 75 — Students: 912 

@ Student Costs: $1,400 

@ Five Rhodes Scholars since 1950 





FRESHMEN SCHOLARSHIPS AT DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 


70 scholarships for freshmen, ranging up to $1,400 per year, are available for the 
1960-61 school year. Selection will be based on academic record, test scores, char- 
acter, and extracurricular record. Stipends will be based on financial need. Apply 
immediately to Secretary, Scholarship Committee, Box L, Davidson College, David- 


FACTS ABOUT DAVIDSON 


@ Seniors now majoring in 
19 different areas 
@ 60% of graduates go on to 
graduate or professional schools 
@ Ten million dollars endowment 
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LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


Offers A.B.; B.S. 
ics; B.S. 
Mechanical. 
grams combini 
International 


Easton, Pa. 
Presbyterian. 
in Mathematics, Chemistry, Phys- 
in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, 
Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year pro- 
ing arts and engineering. Major in 


ffairs. Write: Director of Admissions. 
January 1, 1960 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE ,f%*0; 
Presbyterian, four-year liberal arts college for men. 
Fully accredited. Founded 1851. 550 students. Offers 
A.B.: 3-2 and 4-2 engineering plans. Army ROTC. 
Admission by College Boards 

Write: Director of Admissions, Fulton, Missouri. 


Coedueational Colleges 
~ ~ ul 7 ny) w . Monmouth, 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE cc. | FLORIDA **ESETERAN cnet tant nied, Ce 


lege of high accreditation featuring a complete in- 
dependent study prog. Exceptional training in pre- 
prof. courses, the sciences, teaching, bus. admin., 
fine arts, and the ministry. Rebt. bson, Pres. 





MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering., Music, 
Business Administration, Home Economics. Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education. 

Write Director Admissions. New Concord. Ohio 





PARK COLLEGE Presbyterian. 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian  ~ oganate 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas 

Write Director of Admissions, Parkville, "imeceunt. 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian Cater established in 
179 : Great Smokies, Fully accredited. B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Whoiesome Christian atmos- 


paere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs. 





aymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, Tenn. 
Largest Presbyterian- 


U L S affiliated university, 


7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown: bachelors. mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Fxcellent faculty, small classes, 

: fine buildings, modern equipment, 
beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


WwW a | T E Director of University of Tulsa 





Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahomo 
UPSALA COLLEGE 


A coeducational college of Liberal Arts and Science. 
Church-related (Lutheran). Suburban campus near 
New York City. Write: Director of Admissions, 
Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey. 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-en- 
gineering, pre- -ministerial, and others. ‘‘The Friendly 
College,’ noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg. Pa. 


Founded 
1849. 
Fully Ac- 





Coedueational 
Preparatory 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE Jresbyter: 
ACADEMY 178°. Coed. Grades 9-12. College 


prep., agriculture, bus., home ec., 
music. All students participate in work program. Work- 
ships, scholarships. Church-related. Mod. rate. Cat. 


T. MH. Jablonski, Pres., Box F, Washington College, Tenn. 





WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through Dual Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. Competitive 
scholarships, Camp mmer School. 
Cc. W. Blaker -Th.M.. Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 


Presbyterian 
Est. 174 





Boys’ Preparatory 





. A School for Boys. 
BLAIR ACADEMY Presbyterian affiliation. 
Established 1848. Grades 8-12, Small classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus Ld northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water 
James Howard, Headmaster, Box 7s. Sratretowe, NL. 





CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy — physicaily, mental spiritually. 
How to learn, how to la . how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 124th year of character build- 
ing. Grades to 12. Overall charges $1400.00. 
Box 45, New BI field. P yl b 








PEDDIE New term begins February 1 

Where Christian influences prevail and 
the development of character is combined with high 
scholastic attainment. A college preparatory school 


for boys, grades 7-12. Fully accredited, All sports. 
Just off N. J. Turnpike (Exit 8). For Catalog write: 
Dr. Cc. Oo. ong, _" x 1-S, Hightstown, N.J. 












ft Loademic 


ating § preparation for latest college entrance 
requiremen $s starting 8th, 9th & 10th grades. Only 


boys of good or neve average ability acceptable. 
Boys taught fundamental subjects early including 
Sciences, Mathematics, 


English Composition | and 

Foreign Languages: in small b en t 

Students advance in each su! according to wane 

ability under flexible grouping. 

127th ye. Write for illustrated catalog. 

Box P-1, PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill ‘ieee 6, . 
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NEWS 


service to The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

The committee is restricted, Mr. Mar- 
tin continues, by various rules such as 
those governing the relationship in num- 
bers between ministers and elders, lay- 
men and women, as well as age and 
other factors including availability for 
frequent meetings or service. 

Although members of boards and 
agencies are not representatives of areas 
in the same sense that a legislator repre- 
sents a constituency, the committee at- 
tempts to spread the membership among 
the various geographical areas of the 
Church. Mr. Martin urges that names be 
submitted only after careful thought and 
that the qualifications of each person be 
well documented. 

Two forms—one for appraisal of quali- 
fications and one for endorsement—are 
available for distribution by stated clerks 
of presbyteries. After their completion, 
they should be mailed by February 1 to 
the secretary of the Committee on Nom- 
inations: the Reverend Walker Brownlee, 
5768 Lakeshore Road, Hamburg, New 
York. 

Members of the Committee on Nom- 
inations, in addition to the chairman and 
secretary, are: the Reverend William H. 
Felmeth, Basking Ridge, New Jersey; 
the Reverend Robert W. McClellan, La 
Jolla, California; the Reverend John M. 
Gordon, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; the 
Reverend William G. Chalmers, Seattle, 
Washington; the Reverend S. G. Or- 
landi, Fort Lauderdale, Florida; Mrs. 
Fred Alsop, Sullivan, Indiana; Thomas 
A. Watkins, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. John R. Bovard, Silver Spring, 
Maryland; Ezra C. Anstaett, Columbus, 
Ohio; and Knute Broady, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 


Community of 
“Old Believers” 


Discovered in Turkey 

A colony of Old Believers, colorful de- 
scendants of the conservative members 
of the Russian Orthodox Church who 
broke away from the parent body in the 
seventeenth century, was recently dis- 
covered in Turkey. 

About 130 families are living in a 
1,000-strong traditional community and 
are working as fishermen at historic Lake 
Nicea. It is here that the Nicene Creed, 
used or accepted by most Christians as 
a declaration of faith, was drawn up in 
the early centuries of the Christian 
Church. 
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Contact with the Old Believers in 
Turkey was made for the first time after 
a visiting card belonging to Dr. Edgar 
H. S,. Chandler, director of the World 
Council of Churches’ Service to Refu- 
gees, is believed to have been mailed by 
a member of the famous Old Believers’ 
colony in Brazil (P.L., June 15 and No- 
vember 1, 1958) to a Turkish relative. 

A senior bearded member of the iso- 
lated lakeside community promptly 
headed north to Istanbul, making the 
four-hour journey in his colorful Russian 
costume. He handed Dr. Chandler’s 
card to Mrs. A. E. A. Went-van der 
Vring, Dutch-born senior W.C.C. field 
officer in Turkey, and said, “We would 
like to go to Brazil, too.” 

The Brazil community was set up last 
year when the World Council of 
Churches made a historic refugee airlift 
of more than 500 Old Believers from 
Hong Kong. The self-contained and es- 
tablished community is expected to have 
become self-sufficient within a few 
months. 

The Old Believers are a part of the 
history of both the Christian Church and 
refugee migrations. Their predecessors 
were among those who refused to accept 
enforced changes in Russian Orthodox 
ritual in 1625, and fled under persecu- 
tion. They wandered into Serbia without 
priests and became known as the “priest- 
less” ones, through necessity rather than 
belief. After the Russian Revolution, 
many moved on again into China. And 
some, apparently, settled in western 
Turkey. 


Westminster Press Praised 


For Aid to Democracy 

The Westminster Press, publishing 
house of The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., was cited recently by 
the City of Philadelphia for having con- 
tributed, throughout a period of more 
than one hundred years, to the growth 
of democracy in this nation and around 
the world. 

The tribute, presented to Dr. Walter 
L. Jenkins, general manager of the Press, 
stated that books from the Westminster 
Press have played a part in the extension 
of freedom “by helping to educate and 
enlighten our people and other peoples 
of the world. ... Technically and spir- 
itually, these works have added to the 
culture of citizens and, through them, 
to their communities and nations.” The 
citation was signed by Mayor Richard- 
son Dilworth. 


For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 
175th, First, Caldwell, N.J. (the Rey. 
John R. Wilcox, pastor). During the ob. 
servance a new education building and} 
the refurbished church were dedicated. 
140th. First, Holley, N.Y. (the Rey, 
John R. Harland, pastor). At the same 
time a new Christian education noe 
was dedicated, 
125th. Mt. Olive, R.F.D., Flanders, 
N.J. (the Rev. James D. Watson, pas. 
tor). 
80th. Westminster, Harrisville, Mich. 
(the Rev. Henry N. Lindholm, pastor). 
75th. First, Grand Junction, Colo. 
(the Rev. Dr. Francis N. White, pastor). 
DEDICATIONS: 
Bush Hills, Birmingham, Ala. (the 
Rev. Dr. Chester W. Armentrout, pas- 
tor), of a new church. 
First, Palmdale, Calif. (the Rev. 
Charles A. Surber, pastor), of the Chil- 
dren’s Wing of the Christian Education 
Building. 
Wellshire, Denver, Colo. (the Rev. 
Stephen J. McShane, pastor), of a new 
education and administration wing. 
Parsons’ Memorial, Yankeetown, 
Fla. (the Rev. Dr. Carl E. Kircher, pas- 
tor), of an education building. 
Ravenswood, Chicago, Ill. (the Rev. 
Dr. Clarence N. Wright, pastor), of the 
completely refurbished church. 
Gibson, lowa (the Rev. Cassius G. 
McKnight, pastor), of a new manse. 
First, Newton, lowa (the Rev. Low- 
ell M. McConnell, pastor) , of the remod- 
eled/refurbished sanctuary and chancel. 
Westlake, Battle Creek, Mich. (the 
Rev. John F. Crosby, pastor), of its first 
unit, a chapel and all-purpose room. 
First, Missoula, Mont. (the Rev. 
Richard A. Jones, pastor), of a Christian 
education building. 
Hope, Rogue River, Ore. (the Rev. 
Robert L. Maxson, pastor), of a new 
church. The fellowship area was named 
Barnett Hall in honor of the Rev. D. F. 
Barnett, retired, who was instrumental 
in building up the congregation and fi- 
nally the new church. 





CREDITS: Cover, P. 3: Carl G. Karsch; 
Pp. 5, 7: Brady Stewart; Pp, 11-13, 33: 
Joseph M. Elkins; Pp. 14, 15: Henry 
L. McCorkle; Pp. 17-19, 34: decora- 
tions by Richard Horwitz; P. 21: Min- 
neapolis Sunday Tribune; P. 23: 
Church World Service; P. 26: Johns- 
town Tribune-Democrat; P. 29: Issa 
Brothers; P. 30: RNS; P. 35: H. Arm- 
strong Roberts; P. 39: drawing by 
Robert Finch. 
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Of People and Places 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 

The Reverend Dr. Harold H. Vieh- 
man, currently serving as secretary of 
the Department of Campus Christian 
Life of the Board of Christian Education, 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A., has 
been elected to the position of Secretary 
for Ecumenical Studies. He will join the 
staff of the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations of the Church on 
June 1, 1960. In his new post Dr. Vieh- 
man will aim to increase the effective 
participation of the Church in all phases 
of the ecumenical movement. 


@ Two United Presbyterian U.S.A. 
ministers recently joined the faculty of 
Auburn Theological Seminary, a Pres- 
byterian institution affiliated with Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. In ad- 
dition, five Presbyterian members of the 
Union faculty became affiliates of Au- 
burn. The new members are: the Rev- 


erend Frank O. Reed, former pastor of 
(Continued on page 30) 








Dr. Frances Gray (left) is installed as 
president of the United Presbyterian 
Beirut College for Women by Dr. John 
C. Corbin, a secretary for the Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions. Miss Gray, secretary for the Middle 
East and Africa of the former Board of 
Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., has taught at the college for 
two years. Beirut College for Women 
is one of the pioneer institutions for 
education of women in the Middle East. 
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Will Your WILL 


If you have a Will ask yourself 


Speak for You? 


these questions...does it adequately 


reveal your devotion to your dependents and to causes which interest you 


most... 


have you included a bequest to the Church that reflects your 


concern for the cause of Christ? Through the power of your pen you 


can arrange the terms of your Will 
Ones as you wish. 


to provide for the Church and loved 


If you don’t make a Will and die “intestate”, the Court must distrib- 
ute your assets by law without regard to your wishes. The Court can not 
allow for the varying needs of your family, nor can it provide anything for 


causes close to your heart. 


Only you have the power and right to make your own Will, or add a 
Codicil to your present Will, to assure that your wishes will be fulfilled. 
Be sure to consult an attorney—don’t delay—do it today! 




















When you include the Church in your Will, you consecrate 
"To serve | the Church material resources God has entrusted to you on earth to advance 
ee Christianity ...the greatest cause in the world. 
in all | its work 
op ow om ow om oe oe Clip and Mail Coupon Today 2 2. oe. oe eee ee ee ee 
See. UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION ! 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. I 
7 DON EMERSON HALL, Director i 
Please mail to me a copy of “Your Will a Mirror of Your Character’ also. ! 
“Suggested Forms for Attorneys when drawing Wills” so that | may have j 
i more information about making a valid Will. | 
Send for your Sean I 
FREE Copy Address 
Today | City __Zone _State I 
j PL68 i 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altor Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries—fabrics 
Custom Tailoring tor Clergymen 


1837 Marking 123 Yeors of 1960 


Service to the Church 
ond Clergy 
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NEW STYLE CAPE OR STOLE 
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Let our custom fur craftsmen resty! 
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WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LQW DIRECT PRICES 
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First Presbyterian Church, Ossining, 
New York, who became director of the 
Auburn program; and the Reverend 
Robert W. Lynn, former assistant pastor 
Boulevard Presbyterian 
Church, Denver, Colorado. The new 
Auburn affiliates are: the Reverends Ed- 
win O. Kennedy, Jack C. Greenawalt, 
Donald G. Dawe, 


at Montview 


George M. Landes, 
and Robert I. Miller. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Dr. Robert B. Hamilton, who has been 
pastor of the First United Presbyterian 
Church in Winter-Haven, Florida, for 
the past thirteen years, and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, were given an eight weeks’ trip this 
past summer to the Holy Land and Eu- 
rope by members of their congregation. 
During Dr. Hamilton's pastorate the 
church has grown from 500 to 1,300 


members, and the church budget from 
$15,000 to $88,500. 

@ LeRoy Tilden, of First Presbyterian 
Church, Greenlawn, Long Island, New 
York, was recently presented with a cer- 
tificate of recognition in honor of forty- 
nine years of uninterrupted service as a 
ruling elder of the church. 

@ Mr. Charles E. Trembly, 86-year-old 
member of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Terra Alta, West Virginia (the 
Reverend John P. Borter, pastor), was 
tendered a testimonial dinner last month 
in recognition of over fifty years’ service 
as superintendent of the church school. 
Still active, he now serves as the school’s 
secretary. Highlight of the occasion was 
the presentation of school equipment 
bearing brass plaques inscribed in his 
honor. 

@ Honorable mention was made recently 


at the observance of the 75th anniver- 
sary of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Berthoud, Colorado (the Reverend Jay 
H. Arnold, pastor), of four elderly per- 
sons who have served the congregation. 
They are Mr. Samuel Ernest Newell, a 
charter member, who is still active as an 
elder of the church; his brother, Mr. 
William Arthur Newell, also a charter 
member, who no longer lives in Ber- 
thoud; Mr. John Bunhan, who served 
as church treasurer from 1901 to 1954, 
when he resigned because of failing eye- 
sight; and Mr. August Johnson, an inac- 
tive elder, aged ninety-nine. 

@ Mr. E. Benjamin Evans, a member of 
the Bethel Presbyterian Church, Lacka- 
wanna, New York (the Reverend Bruce 
P. Young, pastor), recently celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary as an elder. He is 
active on Bethel’s session today, 








DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY SERVICE HELD 
The 75th anniversary of Presbyterian 
missionary work in Korea, and the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of the first Pres- 
byterian missionary to that country, were 
observed a few weeks ago at a special 
service in the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. The mis- 
the late Dr. 
Underwood, who was sponsored by La- 
fayette Church, was the first of three 
generations of the family to serve the 
Far East nation. In the picture Korean 
Vice Consul Min Soi Park is presenting 
his country’s flag to the Reverend John 
T. Underwood of Korea. Farther left is 


sionary, Horace Grant 
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John Underwood's twin brother, the 
Reverend James H. Underwood, pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church of Oakfield, 
N.Y., and the Reverend George Litch 
Knight, pastor of Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. 

Among other participants in the serv- 
ice were Dr. Young K. Hahn, Korean 
fraternal worker in the U.S.A.; Dr. M. S. 
Kim, medical vice-president of Yonsei 
University, Korea; Major General C, W. 
Christenberry, president of the Ameri- 
can-Korean Foundation; and Miss Emily 
Evans, of the Methodist Board of For- 
eign Missions, with which Presbyterians 
have cooperated in Korea. 





VENERABLE CHURCHMAN 
SERVES BIRTHDAY CAKE 

The Dr. Arthur Judson 
Brown, 103-year-old secretary emeritus 
of the former Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., was 
guest of honor last month at a luncheon 
commemorating the anniversary of his 
birth. The luncheon was given by the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations, United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. Dr. Brown is the treasurer and 
trustee of the Church Peace Union and 
is the Union’s only surviving charter 
member appointed by Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie at its founding in 1914. 


Reverend 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 


The Price Tag Doesn’t Show 


pe churchgoing public has plenty of 
reason to be cynical about Big Bible 
Busty movies. David and Bathsheba, 
Samson and Delilah, The Ten Com- 
mandments, and most recently, The Big 
Fisherman, have proved to be spectacu- 
lar misses. The excited advertising used 
to drum up crowds for them goes on 
and ¢n about how Biblical they are, but 
they are not Biblical, and furthermore 
they are not even good stories. 

The widely respected magazine, The 
Christian Century, recently sounded the 
alarm about Hollywood's deplorably bad 
taste in filming Biblical stories. An edi- 
torial (October 28, 1959) properly 
scorches the movie industry for using 
religiosity in order to make good at the 
box office. But the editors made one bad 
slip. They included two movies on their 
list that had not at that time been re- 
leased. One of these movies, Ben-Hur, 
is now out in the open. After seeing it, 
I hope the movie industry scorches The 
Christian Century for making Ben-Hur 
guilty just because it is associated in 
type with these other so-called Biblical 
movies. We all properly deplore and 
“view-with-alarm” the imputing of guilt 
to a person because he associates with 
guilty people. Well, movies, too, should 
be judged innocent or guilty one-by-one. 


Ben-Hur did not move me to tears or 
build up my faith or excite my emotions 
or anything like that. But it did catch 
my interest in exactly the same way any 
other good movie does. It told a story 
by using pictures backed up by sound. 
At this point it makes no difference that 
the pictures are technicolor, the sound 
is stereophonic, the scenes are authentic, 
the cost is $15 million. Once inside the 
theater, the story alone counts. And di- 
rector William Wyler used the appar- 
ently limitless resources at his disposal 
in order to tell the story. He paid atten- 
tion to the actors’ faces and to their 
hands. He edited the film so that each 
scene contributed to the development 
of the story. His camera did the same 
kind of work on close-ups that it did 
on the huge spectacular scenes, namely, 
it acted as eyes for the audience. Thus 
it did not intrude or wander. 

Any time moviegoers give their money 
to the girl in the box office, they expect 
a well-told, interesting story that is well 
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Chariton Heston plays Ben-Hur. 


directed and nicely edited. Although 
they are going to have to give quite a 
bit of money to the box-office girl in 
order to see Ben-Hur, moviegoers can 
be assured that they are going to see a 
good movie. 

Those moviegoers who expect an ex- 
travaganza are not going to be cheated, 
either. Ben-Hur is a real big movie. It 
has legions of Roman soldiers in full- 
dress parade before Caesar while the 
whole populace of that city stands by 
and cheers. It has a sea battle with oar- 
propelled ships hurling burning balls of 
flame at, and crashing into, one another. 
It has a chariot race to end all chariot 
races, with horses, bodies, wheels, 
whips, and emotions flying all over the 
place. It has a trial scene before Pontius 
Pilate that pictures literally thousands of 
people expressing their approval of Jesus’ 
sentence. 

None of these scenes are obviously 
labeled “spectacular,” with a price tag 
showing in the left-hand comer, Other 
movies put the price tag in full view 
so that the buyer can ooh and aah over 
it. Ben-Hur has the big scenes, all right, 
but the audience never gets the idea 
that they are big for bigness’ sake. These 
scenes like the simple conversations in 
Judah Ben-Hur’s kitchen have a definite 
place in the story. The intimate and the 
spectacular team up to drive the plot 
along to its conclusion. 


The people who go to the movies in 
order to be physically titillated had bet- 
ter skip this one because director Wyler 
has underplayed the erotic elements. 
They are there and could so easily have 
been exploited. But they are not. This 
is easily the unsexiest movie I've seen 








since Treasure of the Sierra Madre. First- 
century Jewish culture was not as crazily 
erotic as the twentieth-century Ameri- 
can. People were good-looking then, too, 
and they noticed one another’s good 
looks. They got engaged and married and 
had babies, but they didn’t market sex on 
billboards and hawk it on television and 
use it as a come-on to get the neurotic 
citizenry to give their money away. Ben- 
Hur's good taste at this point makes 
The Christian Century sound silly when 
it calls Haya Harareet a “temptress.” 
Who is falling for whose line here? 

Miss Harareet, a virtually unknown 
Israeli actress, is Esther, and Charlton 
Heston is Judah Ben-Hur. They play 
their roles well with a minimum of fan- 
fare. They are ably supported by thou- 
sands of other actors, a few professional, 
but most of them amateurs, out on a 
lark. There are few poorly spoken words 
or corny gestures, in the whole three- 
and-a-half hours. On the contrary, the 
bit players come through with solid jobs. 
Pontius Pilate, for instance, played by 
Frank Thring, is excellent. 


There were some _ uncomfortable 
scenes, The manger scene, combining the 
accounts of Luke and Matthew, was 
used as a sort of prelude to the story. 
My family thought it was all right, but 
I thought it was grotesque, which is 
what they think of me in such conflicts 
of opinion. This scene makes the star 
of Bethlehem very obvious, almost like a 
heavenly beacon shining down directly 
on one barn in Bethlehem. And in the 
final Crucifixion scene we have lots of 
lightning and thunder to signal the 
drama of the event. This could nicely 
have been left on the cutting-room 
floor. At a few places elsewhere in the 
movie things get a little sticky, but the 
worst places in this movie are better 
than the best places in, say, The Ten 
Commandments or The Big Fisherman. 


Soon Solomon and Sheba will be com- 
ing to our town, and we'll go and see 
it, attempting to stifle prejudgments as 
we go, and attempting to forget some 
of the advertising that has been herald- 
ing its imminent appearance. Had we 
listened to the bad press that Ben-Hur ~ 
got before it was shown, or believed 
the advertisements, we never would 
have ventured out into a cold night to 
see it. Most viewers probably feel the 
same way. Let's set the record straight. 
Don’t be misled by the admen; it’s not 
that bad. You might really enjoy it, in 
spite of the fact that it cost 15 million 
dollars and has a chariot race. 
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WE BUY ONE 
EACH YEAR! 
FOR OUR 


FUTURE SECURITY 








Yes, for a number of years now, 
we have bought A PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITY each year. The amounts 
may vary but we always have a 
feeling of great satisfaction and joy. 

Each year, as our investment has 
grown, we have been gratified to 
receive a larger total income (which 
is guaranteed to us for life) and we 
have felt secure in knowing that to 
this extent our savings of a lifetime 
are protecting our future. 

However, there’s more than that, 
we feel, to an investment in PRES- 
BYTERIAN ANNUITIES, because we 
know our money is at work helping 
others. We want to help, even 
though our funds may be limited, 
to carry the Gospel around the 
world, both now and later. 

Our investment in these gift an- 
nuities has given us greater all 
around satisfaction, than anything 
for which we have used our funds. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
wt inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
= pon fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 


income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


BYTERIAN ANNUITIE 


verside Drive, New York 27, Y 





1 om interested in Presbyterian Annvities. Please | 
tell me what percent income | would receive, my 
date of birth being ee" BN | 
month doy yeor | 
At present | om most interested in | 
[}) BSeerd of Notional Missions | 
[) Ecumenical Mission and Relations j 
[) Beerd of Christion Education 
[) United Presbyterian Foundation I 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. | 
Nome nescaceesccsnneussaseqnedtaee 
Address ‘ svecsssevesensvesscuasseen® | 
City State PL-1-1 ell 





FROM 


MOMBASA 
TO 


MAIN STREET 


Current mission-study books probe dramatic 


by George L. Hunt 


HERE is only one distinctively 
"TL cissstian reason for Christians in 

the United States to support the 
mission of the Church in Africa or in 
our own rural areas: we do so because 
we believe we are all of the body of 
Christ, bound together by love, loyalty, 
and obedience to one Lord Jesus Christ. 
When one member suffers, all suffer. 
When one rejoices, all rejoice. 

This conviction is the fruit of faith. 
Those who hold it need not be lured 
to contribute to the general mission of 
the Church by such arguments as the 
Church’s being a bulwark against Com- 
munism, or the interdependence of rural 
and urban America, or the dire circum- 
stances of distressed areas, These things 
are all true, and carry weight; but the 
person of faith is already committed to 
me mission of the one Church. 

It is the strength of this year’s mission 
study books (published by Friendship 
Press) on “Africa South of the Sahara” 
ind the town and country church that 
they fortify this concept of ecumenical 
mission Church), 
‘ven while they give the kind of sub- 
sidiary information mentioned above. 
George W. Carpenter's The Way in 
Africa (cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50) is 
particularly good in this regard. His 


(one mission—one 


| last chapter on “The Responsive Church” 


deals with the nature of the Church 


and the nature of its mission in a way 
that brings the Church in Africa and 
the Church in America into immediate 
rapport. We are struggling with the same 
basic issues, wherever the Church is to 
be found, although each area of the 
world must of course struggle in terms 
of its own immediate situation. What 
the African Church is saying about these 
crucial issues speaks directly to Ameri- 
can thought on the same subjects. And 
the fact that Carpenter, a Baptist, can 
discuss the Church in terms highly con- 
genial to this reviewer, a Presbyterian, 
further indicates that when we think 
about our one mission under one Lord, 
the little differences between us lose 
their significance. This is a remarkably 
readable, informative, and thought-pro- 
voking introduction to one of the most 
rapidly changing areas of the world 
today. 

In 1952 Esther D. Horner wrote a 
book called Jungles Ahead! containing 
true stories about young men and women 
in Africa. The publishers were wise to 
have her revise, this book and add a 
telling sixth chapter for use this year 
(cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50). This author 
has the skillful touch of an imaginative 
and creative raconteur, and she gives 
the reader the “feel” of Africa and its 
people so that he gets inside their heart- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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changes in Africa and rural America 








Junior High 

Paths that Cross, by Esther Daniels 
Raising Cane on Huckleberry, by 
Alice Cobb 


Juniors 

New Magic, by Esma R. Booth 
The Singing Bridge, by Rita Putt- 
camp 


Primary 

Boloji and Old Hippo, by Juanita 
P. Shacklett 

A Gift of Turtles, by Ella Mae 
Charlton 


Kindergarten 

Children of Africa, by Nina Millen 
Little Playmate Books, Set III 
Children of North America 





Mission-Study Texts 
for Younger Readers 


A leader’s guide on each theme 
for every age level (except kinder- 
garten) is available. Conversations 
on Town and Country, by Alice Ma- 
loney, is a Presbyterian study unit 
for women’s circles and other adult 
groups. 

Any of these materials may be 
ordered from your nearest Presby- 
terian Distribution Service: 225 
Varick Street, New York 14, N.Y.; 
416 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, 
Illinois; and 234 McAllister Street, 
San Francisco 2, California. 

Tools for Missionary Education, 
1959-60, is available without charge 
from P.D.S. It contains planning 
information, including lists of re- 
sources and audio-visual materials, 
and gives prices for all missionary 
education materials mentioned in 
this review. 


1960 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities—New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. You are promptly and reli- 
ably informed on every major new 
development regarding Prices, Taxes, 
Consumer Buying, Government Spend- 
ing, Inventories, Financing, Production 
Trends, Commodities, Securities, Mar- 
keting and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. PL 1-1 











New — for 1960 
wi 
THE UPPER ROO 
COMPANION 
A new venture 
in devotional literature 
i lains, 
Designed for ministers, chap 
somata students, and church 


workers, this beok is a challenge te 


ity devetions. Churchmen 
gig denominations develop 
devotional themes fer each week. 
Same weekly themes as The Upper 
Reem. Price, $1.00 per cepy, pest 
paid. Order frem 
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Family 
Jan 


By Oren Arnold 


For once my Adele and I are making 
We 
going to Europe.this summer, and we 


a Resolution this January 1. are 
hereby resolve not to tell the Europeans 
how much better life in America is, but 
to seek out any aspects of their life 
that are better than ours. 





some buttons have 


write this, 


As I 
just popped off my vest; my first grand- 
son is here. He weighs nine pounds, 
seven ounces and is named Barry Ran- 
dall Detwiler, alias “Randy.” You other 
youngsters across the U.S.A. prepare for 
a very fine president about the year 
2,000. 

o ° o 

“Kind words can never die,” alleges 
neighbor Steen Goldey, “but without 
kind deeds they can sound mighty sick.” 

° ° ° 

Found banker Paul Rice, car dealer 
“Knoxy” Knox, and lecturer Bob Palmer 
all solving the world’s problems over 
mid-morning coffee. They didn’t seem 
very profound, so I set them all straight 
in a scholarly ten-minute summary. 
They showed their deep appreciation by 
letting me pick up the check, 

° ° ° 

“Don't spend too much money on that 
birthday gift for Adele,” pastor George 
Hall warned me, deadpan, “or you may 
have to think up something to confess.” 

° ° ° 

If you telephone our house after sup- 

per and nobody answers, it doesn’t nec- 
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essarily mean we are out, It probably 
means you simply aren’t synchronizing 
with the TV commercials. 


Obviously the typesetter was beset 
by phonetic gremlins, and the proof- 
reader had astigmatism, to allow this 
announcement to go in a bulletin and 
into the hands of worshipers at one large 
church: 

The anthem: “Fear Not, O Israel,” 
Mrs. Martha Scolich, soap piano; Mrs. 
Reva Todd, also; James Arthur Hilton 
Grundy, III, tenor; Tim Devore, bar 
tune.” 

° ° & 

Or consider this bulletin boo-boo, sent 
to me by the Reverend Massy Mott Helt- 
zel from his Ginter Park Presbyterian 
Church in Richmond. Virginia: 

The newly elerted officers will beet 
this evening. 

Primary Choir—“Away in a Manager.” 

Interlude for Prayer and Medication. 

Youth Choir Girls—“Angles’ Choirs on 
High Do Sing.” 

(Nobody is perfect. How about mail- 
ing your funniest bulletin boo-boos?) 


c ~ oO 


This poor panhandler couldn't be 
blamed; he just made a mistake. He ap- 
proached a preacher and said, “Have 
you got the price of a meal, Mister?” 

The underpaid pastor, rich in pride 
and/or faith, answered, “No, of course 
not. But don’t worry, I'll manage some- 
how.” 

o oO 7 

Considerable good may come out of 
shooting men through space. For in- 
stance, earthlings might find one planet 
inhabited by people who have learned 
to live together in love and harmony, 
and be able to bring the secret back 
to us. 


Man does not have woman's patience 
or courage. Whoever saw a man, with 
only twenty-five cents in his pocket, 
trying on nine suits of clothes in five 
different stores? 


“I used to be the let-George-do-it 
type,” declared Mrs. George Wimble, 
hammering on her roof to stop a leak. 
“But then I married George.” 


Little Sister asked 
Skip Barnes what “inside information” 


twelve-year-old 


was, and he gave her an accurate an- 
swer, “It's what a doctor's got.” 





FROM MOMBASA 
TO MAIN STREET 


(Continued) 


breaks and their hopes. There is no 
whitewashing here, no attempt to glam. 
orize the mission and the people. The 
sixth story hits hard at the jungle of 
prejudice against Africans who visit the 
United States; though the picture is not 
all to our credit, the author strikes a 
good balance in her reporting. 

Two other books round out the re 
sources for the study of Africa this year, 
This Is Africa South of the Sahara, 
by Newell S. Booth (paper, 75¢), re. 
emphasizes the facts and issues raised 
by Dr. Carpenter and is replete with 
pictures. Africa Disturbed, by Emory 
and Myrta Ross (cloth, $3.50; paper, 
$1.95), is also well illustrated and is a 
of Africans 
about the changes taking place in their 
country. The Rosses are veteran inter- 
preters of Africa who have valuable in- 
sights to contribute to our understanding 


report conversations with 


| of this heterogeneous continent. 





Turning from the books on Africa to 
those prepared for the study of “The 
Church's Mission in Town and Country,” 
we are immediately aware that social 
change is happening all around us in 
the rural sections of North America, It 
is not as sudden as the change in Africa, 
but it is more pervasive than we realize. 
Can the Church in North America meet 
the demands of this change, or will 
status-quoism (always the Church’s fa- 
vorite fortress) find us on the wrong 
street when the parade goes by? 

Commenting on Isaiah 54:1, 2, John 
Calvin said: 

“The Church is compared to tents 
because it has no solid structure in the 
world. It always appears unsettled and 
wandering, and is moved here and there 
in various migrations, as necessity re 
quires. . . . The true structure of the 
Church is the Kingdom of God, and this 
is neither frail nor like a tent in any 
way. But in the meantime, the external 
church is moved here and there because 
it has no firm habitation in which it can 
abide... . 

The study books indicate that there 
are venturesome 
enough to risk a tentlike existence. On 
Good Soil, by Wilfred Bockelman 
(cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50), has thir- 
teen interesting accounts of churches 
which are now facing the challenge of 
change, not always with conspicuous 
success but always with a commitment 
to mission. The reports range around 


some congregations 
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a mining town in West 
Eastward 


the country: 


Virginia, the Mission at the 
(United Presbyterian) in Maine, the 
wide open spaces of Nebraska, the 
farms-become-suburbs in Wisconsin, a 
larger parish in Ohio, a community 
church outside of Columbus, the writer’s 
own German Lutheran church of his 
boyhood (particularly interesting be- 
cause of its heavy emphasis on doctrine 
and indoctrination), a church in copper 
country, and others. 

]. Martin Bailey’s Windbreaks (cloth, 
$2.95; paper, $1.50) is a second col- 
lection of “true-life stories,” aimed more 
directly at young people. Included are 
the Lord’s Acre plan at Old Rehoboth 
Presbyterian Church in Maryland; the 
dedicated work of the Vander Meers 
at Morris Fork, Kentucky; and the 
heifer project carried out by Christian 
young people in Frederick, Maryland. 
The book is very attractively printed 
and illustrated. 

The greatest encouragement we find 
in these books is that they tell of strong, 
competent men and women who have 
chosen the town and country ministry 
as their career, and that there are de- 
nominations and seminaries which are 
training people for this particular mis- 
sion. Unfortunately these people do not 
always receive the support they need 
from the whole Church. One Lord—one 
Church—one mission has not permeated 
our thinking deeply enough; the rural 
church is often looked on by its suburban 
neighbor as a distant cousin, not really 
in the family. 


The basic study book on the town 


and country church is People, Land 
and Churches, by Rockwell C. Smith 
(cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50). Dr. Smith 
(professor of rural church administration 
and sociology at Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute) knows his subject well, and dis- 
abuses our minds of many misconcep- 
tions we might hold about it. Chapter 
headings will show the scope of this 
book: “What's It to Us?” (what is our 
national responsibility toward the farm- 
er?), “Who Are Town and Country 
People?” “What Do Town and Country 
People Do?” “Don’t Town and Country 
Folk Live Well?” “Isn’t the Country a 
Healthy Place?” “Aren’t We All Equal?” 
“How Do We Work Together?” “What 
Are We Doing: What Can We Do?” 

To describe some phases of its own 
work, the Board of National Missions 
of our Church has prepared a supple- 
mentary piece, Town and. Country 
Joumet—e "oe issue omy" account “ 
America, under United Presbyterian 
auspices (20¢). 

No particular point has been made 
of the fact that the above resources fall 
into two categories: those for youth and 
those for adults. This is deliberate. The 
books seem to me to be interchangeable. 
This raises the question: Is this division 
really necessary? The adult books are 
certainly not too hard or unattractive 
for young people; most of the youth 
books have a flair which commends 
them to adults. Adults and youth to- 
gether are in one church. Why divide 
them like this when it comes to the one 
mission? 





“Our rural fellow-Americans—more than 54 million of them. . . 
tiny groups across the great immensity of America. . . 


live scattered in 
. Diverse and scattered, they 


face conflict and confusion in our day as few others of us do. Has the church the 
divine word of redemption for them?” (Rockwell Smith in People, Land and Churches.) 


Januany 1, 1960 
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People with ulcers 


... don’t go to bed 
on an empty stomach 


ALU ALA 





LAA AA 


If you have an ulcer, probably your 
doctor has advised a bedtime snack as 
part of your program of frequent eating. 


But what to eat is a problem. Your 
condition limits your choice of foods. 
Also, if you have been on a high milk- 
and-cream diet, it may be important to 
find foods that add to your pleasure, 
but not to your weight. 


That’s why so many doctors suggest 
sweet tasting, but low-calorie, D-Zerta® 
Pudding for people with ulcers. When 
made with whole milk, it’s another way 
to get some of the milk benefits you 
need. Yet D-Zerta Pudding is made en- 
tirely without sugar and one serving has 
only 94 calories. D-Zerta Pudding 
comes in three smooth and satisfying 
flavors. Enjoy it at mealtime, bedtime 
—as often as you like. 


Ask your doctor about D-Zerta Pud- 
ding . . . and D-Zerta Gelatin, too. He'll 
recommend them. D-Zerta is made by 
General Foods, the makers of Jell-O® 
Desserts. It’s available at grocery stores. 





SIXTH ANNUAL 


EUROPEAN TOUR 
JULY, 1960 


PRESBYTERIAN 
INTER-FELLOWSHIP PARTY 


Open to all members of 
the Presbyterian Church 
and their friends 
Leaving Montreal, July Sth 
Cc.P.S. **‘Empress of France‘ 
Visiting: 

Scotiand, Engiand, Beigium, 
Germany, Switzertand, 
Lichtenstein, Austria, Italy, 
Monaco, and France 


THE PASSION PLAY 
Oberammergau 


Arriving Montreal, August 19th 
Cc.P.S. **Empress of Britain’’ 


inctusive Cost $990.00 
A non-protit organization 
William Brown, F.S.A.. Travel-Secretary 
United Church Manse, Minto, Manitoba, Canada 








BULLETIN 


BOARD 





Bulletin Board, published in the first issue of 
every month, — a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards "oan agencies, ministers, and 
~~ og ® of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


Name The Book—however old—we'll find 
it for you! All authors, subjects. No obli- 
gation to buy. Books-On-File, Dept. PL, 
Union City, New Jersey. 
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CHURCH 
WITH MANY ROOMS 


(Continued from page 7) 


and answers them. These people are 
here to serve the community, not to save 
themselves. And another thing, they're 
color-blind.” 

Mrs. Hofer, highly articulate, went 
into the subtleties of race and color. 
“You know, some so-called integrated 
churches appeal to two types: well-to-do 
Negroes and cause-conscious whites. It 
makes for overcompensation.” By this 
Mrs. Hofer was referring to the reverse 
racial prejudice that treats the minority 
better than others, thus underlining the 
distinctions and guilt. “In my opinion, 
Dan and Joan Little never see the color 
of a face—they simply see persons.” 

No one denies that Terrace Village is 
a better place because of its Presbyte- 
rians. But sprinkled around those hills 
thin, 
hangovers from a building boom fifty 


are scores of three-story houses, 


years ago. What is the reaction of the 
owners of these houses to an integrated 
church with worship centers scattered 
about the community? 

Mr. and Mrs. John Howcroft live in 
a house which stands in the shadow of 


Pitt Stadium. Outgoing Marie Howcroft 
is a mother whose married son lives 
nearby. “My father was a coal miner ’til 
his death,” she told us. “John, here, also 
worked the mines at one time. I was 
Catholic. Yet here we are—active mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church.” 

John, an alert man with a neat, grey- 
ing crew-cut, added, “You should have 
seen me leading worship in our house- 
church ... no experience . . . but I liked 
it. Our name? We're called the Good 
Shepherd house-church. Dan suggested 
some silly name like koinonia, but we 
said, “Those Greek names don’t mean a 
thing.” He got a kick out of our choice.” 

During dinner, Marie spoke with emo- 
tion about some of the acts of love which 
attracted the Howcrofts to the church. 
“Those people actually care for the 
blind and the old and the sick. Now 
John is a regular chauffeur bringing old 
folks and blind people to worship serv- 
ices, Speaking as a white person, I'd say 
the greatest thing this church does is to 
show neighbors how to get along to- 
gether.” 

An entirely different observer was 
Stuart Forsyth, the architect for the new 
sanctuary. “I'll never forget the day Dan 
came in with his idea of a church-in-the- 
round. His plan was to simulate the 
house-church idea where the leader is 





An industrious team, Joan and Dan Little prepare for junior church-school class. 
Sessions were held around ping-pong table in their manse basement for two years. 
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in the middle of a close family circle. I 
feared the reception this design might 
receive in presbytery.” Drawing out a 
roll of drawings, Forsyth said, “Look 
here. The pews are grouped around the 
communion table and the pulpit. Mat- 
ter of fact, Dan brought me a photo of a 
church-in-the-round from PrespyTERIAN 
Lire.” Forsyth’s young associate, An- 
thony Stillson, had joined the long line 
of those who said, “It can’t be done.” 
“Actually,” Stillson remarked, “I felt we 
had no chance of getting it accepted. 
Too radical. Now I believe that the con- 
temporary design with its slag walls, 
timber ceiling, and symbolic setting is 
the hit of presbytery.” 

The architecture is highly interesting 
to the Reverend John H. Galbreath, 
whose suburban Westminster Presbyte- 
rian Church is aiming at raising a large 
part of the $84,000 needed for Friend- 
ship’s sanctuary. This backing might 
seem surprising, for Westminster has fi- 
nancial problems of its own: a million- 
dollar plant, mortgaged to the tune of 
several hundred thousand dollars. “But 
one of our reasons,” says Mr. Galbreath, 
“is that we owe our existence in part to 
another Presbyterian church, which gave 
of its resources to help us get started 
thirteen years ago. And we hope that in 
some way, through Friendship Church, 
we can repay what Shadyside Church 
did for us. The other reason lies in the 
seriousness with which Dan and the 
congregation have taken the role of the 
lay ministry. This is particularly fresh, 
in the light of the fact that Friendship 
Church draws from men and women 
who in their vocational life have few 
opportunities to exert leadership.” 

Seldom do a city’s politicos know or 
care about the work its churches are 
doing. Not so some of the officials of 
Pittsburgh. Alfred Tronzo, hard-driving 
administrator of public housing, told us, 
“The Reverend Dan Little works with 
our managers and other community 
agencies to make the phrase ‘brother- 
hood of man’ more than a mere combina- 
tion of words. With him it is a living, 
breathing spirit of ‘a community’ that 
recognizes no lines of race or creed or 
color. 

“The church’s shining touch on the 
lives of hundreds and hundreds is the 
true evidence that has given substance 
and meaning to “its name Friendship 
Community Church.” 

House-church, community service, in- 
tegration, stick-to-the-city, love for one 
another, they all add up, says General 
Presbyter Bibby, “to a church that comes 
right out of the book of Acts.” 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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A SOMEWHAT 
POROUS WALL 


(Continued from page 10) 


groups, on the other hand, continuously 
fight for stricter Sunday laws, Paradoxical 
provisions of these laws, which make it 
illegal, in one state, to sell clocks, but 
legal to sell watches, fail to mitigate the 
fervor of those who feel a universal day 
of rest is important. 

Recent court decisions holding that 
Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
might be sent through the mails have 
roused the vigorous opposition of various 
church groups. Protestant and Catholic 
spokesmen alike have once more become 
concerned about the control of obscenity, 
both in print and in TV and movies. An 
American Catholic Cardinal has said 
that we must “put the label on moral 
poison and lock it up.” 

The question of how, what, and 
whether to censor is a highly delicate 
and controversial one, on which there 
is no real meeting of minds among Prot- 
estants, or between Protestants and 
Catholics. 

Another question in which Church 
and State are inextricably intertwined 
has to do with the perennial suggestion 
that diplomatic relations be resumed 
between the U.S.A. and the Vatican. 
(There was an American chargé 
d'affaires in the Vatican for twenty years 
or so in the middle of the nineteenth 
century.) Many Protestants see in the 
suggestion of official American dealings 
with the Holy See a preferment by gov- 
ernment of one religion over another. 
Whatever value the Vatican may have as 
a listening-post, the Pope is without 
doubt the head of an enormous Church 
and not really a temporal ruler at all. 


Roman Catholics in politics 
The political aspirations of Senator 
John Kennedy of Massachusetts and 
Governor Edmund Brown of California 
have recently roused a good deal of dis- 
cussion. The provision in Article VI of 
the Constitution which prohibits any re- 
ligious test for public office-holding 
surely makes a Roman Catholic as eli- 
gible as anyone else to be President. 
Still, none has ever been, 
Protestants maintain that the very pres- 
ence of a Catholic in the White House 
would bring about an undue mingling of 
Church and State. Senater Kennedy has 
declared, perhaps somewhat more vig- 
orously than the case demanded, that he 
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would put the claims of the United 
States ahead of those of his faith in any 
and all circumstances. Nevertheless, a 
Methodist spokesman has proposed 
certain questions which, in his view, 
Roman Catholic candidates for the Pres- 
idency should be prepared to answer, 
and a Lutheran has asked whether the 
objections which are made to having a 
Roman Catholic as President might not 
equally well be set forth in opposition 
to a Roman Catholic who is running for 
Congressman or mayor. “Then we ought 
to deraand,” said he ironically, “that ev- 
ery Roman Catholic who is a citizen take 
an oath that he does not owe allegiance 
to a foreign potentate.” 

If religious forces have managed to 
limit personal freedoms, to keep govern- 
ment from certain diplomatic moves, to 
make it harder for some people to be 
elected than for others, and even in iso- 
lated cases, as with the Mormons’ plural 
marriage tenet, to limit the free exercise 
of religious belief when it disagreed with 
the morality of the majority, they have 
also, quite often, been a positive force 
for freedom. This was especially the 
case during the national controversy 
over slavery. In spite of those believers 
who quoted chapter and verse to prove 
that one race was designed to be sub- 
servient to another (as some still do in 
the segregation controversy today), the 
Churches, the Presbyterian among them 
and toward the head of the procession, 
sparked the drive for abolition. 


The Church speaks up 
for freedom 


The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. as early as 
1818 issued a ringing declaration which 
started out, “We consider the voluntary 
enslaving of one part of the human race 
by another as a gross violation of the 
most precious and sacred rights of hu- 
man nature.” A hundred and sixty-five 
years later, the “Letter to Presbyterians” 
of 1953 sounded another trumpet call 
for freedom, a call which marked the 
beginning of a swing in the national cli- 
mate of opinion away from the excesses 
of the McCarthy witch hunts. 

In the early days of the Republic, 
there was some suspicion of the influence 
of clergy in government; many states still 
had laws well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury forbidding ministers of the gospel 
to serve in state legislatures. Ordained 
men, by and large, have not been very 
active politically, perhaps in part be- 
cause of the notion of separation of 
Church and State. Protestants are often 
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suspicious of the political activities of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, a suspicion 
which sometimes seems justified. When 
Francis Cardinal Spellman chooses the 
occasion of the visit of the Soviet Chair- 
man, a moment of delicate international 
maneuvering, to make a statement with 
anti-Communist overtones from the pul- 
pit, he is clearly throwing his political 
weight around. While there has never 
been in this country a clerical party, like 
those in Europe, legislators are said to 
keep a weather eye on the views of Car- 
dinal Spellman and, to a lesser extent, 
perhaps because of Protestant fragmen- 
tation, on those of the spokesmen of the 
National Council of Churches. 

Aside from the cases in which 
Churches intrude into government be- 
cause in conscience they feel they must, 
there are a number of areas where the 
mingling of religion and the State is 
either accepted rather uncritically out of 
force of habit, or else tolerated because 
to try to stop it would be to violate the 
freedom of the individual to worship. 
There are also spots at which govern- 
ment actually aids the Churches in a 
variety of ways. Since the aid given is 
handed out to all religions alike, there 
is good scholarly backing for thinking it 
is perfectly legal. Yet the question con- 
stantly arises: how much help may the 
State give the Church without violating 
the principle of separation? 

Among those areas where religion and 
the State meet formally might be cited 
such customs as: the opening of the ses- 
sions of Congress with prayer (to which, 
quite often, so it is said, very few legis- 
lators pay much attention); the procla- 
mation of a Day of Thanksgiving—that 
combination of religious and patriotic 
holiday which only two Presidents have 
found themselves unwilling to endorse; 
the slogan on coins, “In God We Trust”; 
and the swearing-in of witnesses in court 
on a Bible. While some observers think 
that these practices clearly illustrate the 
fact that “we are a religious people,” in 
words the Supreme Court has used more 
times than once, others pretend to find 
in them only perfunctory lip-service to 
the idea of a nation “under God.” 

The provision of chaplains in the 
armed forces, and in public mental or 
penal institutions, is a clear example of 
the necessity to ensure people who have 
to be somewhere by decree of the State 
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the freedom to worship while they are 
there. Thus we see ministers and priests 
paid by the government to preach the 
gospel, and rabbis in army uniform paid 
out of taxes to expound the Law. Free- 
dom of religion demands that this be so, 
even if some atheistic taxpayer has to 
chip in a few cents toward, say, a Bap- 
tist Colonel's salary. 

Likewise, the exemption of church 
buildings and enterprises from taxation 
may be thought of as a method of carry- 
ing out the guarantee of freedom of wor- 
ship for all. The State cannot tax a sect 
for the privilege of providing a meeting- 
place for its adherents, it is argued, any 
more than it can tax the public at large 
to support the sect. 

On the other hand, the exemption of 
churches from taxation can be thought 
of as the granting of favors to groups 
which, in their turn, benefit the commu- 
nity. Strict “separationists” sometimes 
feel that only the social-welfare enter- 
prises of churches and not the sanctu- 
aries should be thus exempt. But for 
most people, the mere fact of having a 
church in a community is felt to be a 
help to the town, though perhaps in no 
very measurable way. 


Should churches pay taxes? 

Recently, however, it. has been 
pointed out that tax exemption is, in ef- 
fect, a subsidy which the government 
offers to religion, and which may enable 
churches to compete unfairly with ordi- 
nary commercial enterprise, whether it 
be through a Christmas bazaar which 
undersells the local gift shop, or the op- 
erating of a full-fledged business which 
the church has somehow fallen heir to. 

In his discussion of the question of 
tax exemption in an article in Christian- 
ity Today, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
Stated Clerk of The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., introduced a fresh 
line of thought. His feeling is that the 
continued exemption from taxation of an 
increasingly wealthy church, with a 
growing retinue of schools, homes for 
the aged, hospitals, and community cen- 
ters, all under denominational auspices 
and demanding more and more govern- 
ment services while making no tax re- 
turn, is likely to “present the State with 
problems of such magnitude that their 
only solution will be revolutionary ex- 
propriation of church properties.” Blake 
goes on to say that “a government with 
mounting tax problems cannot be ex- 
pected to keep its hands off the wealth 
of a rich church forever.” 

He suggests a voluntary contribution 





to be agreed to by churches and officials 
of government, starting at a low figure, 
for instance, 1 per cent of what would 
normally be the churches’ tax bill, and 
going up gradually year by year to a 
ceiling of 10 per cent of normal assess- 
ments. Blake also feels that the exemp- 
tion of churches from corporate taxes on 
businesses they own is patently unfair 
to ordinary businessmen, a point with 
which Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, president 
of the National Council of Churches, 
agrees. 

“What is good when churches are 
small and weak may not be good when 
they are large and powerful,” says Dr. 
Blake, an observation both just in itself 
and illustrative of the kind of flexible 
attitude which many leading Protestants 
believe must obtain in Church-State 
questions. 

The government has not always lim- 
ited its aid to religions to exemption 
from taxes. Sometimes, as in the Hill- 
Burton act for hospital construction with 
government subsidy, direct aid has been 
available to those church groups which 
chose to take it. 

It is interesting to note that in the first 
six years of this law’s existence (1946 to 
1952) about thirty-five million dollars’ 
worth of aid in expanding hospital facil- 
ities, or more than 80 per cent of all the 
grants to denominational hospitals, went 
to Roman Catholic institutions. Equally 
interesting is the fact that many Baptist 
hospitals have turned down grants. Bap- 
tists have been, from the early years of 
the Republic, when they were mightily 
discriminated against, strong partisans 
of the idea that a church is made more 
vigorous by staying away from entangle- 
ments with government. 

From time to time, questions having 
to do with the legislating of morality, 
with censorship, with exemption from 
taxation of church properties, or with 
such other assorted subjects as diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican, or the 
freedom to give out literature and refrain 
from saluting the flag (the last raised 
mainly by “fringe” groups such as the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, whose contribu- 
tions to the definition of the separation of 
Church and State have been great) 
make something of a flurry among those 
concerned with Church and govern- 
ment, But far more wide-reaching and 
touchy than these’ are questions having 
to do with religion and education, both 
public and parochial. 


This is the first of three articles on 
“The Wall of Separation and the Free- 
dom to Believe” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY | by Daisy Jenney Clay 
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ALAN’S MYSTERIOUS PRESENT 


Alan stood watching Jeanne as she 
wrapped a blue cup and saucer in flow- 
ered paper and signed her name to a 
birthday card for Mother. 

“Did you decide what you're going 
to give Mother, Alan?” asked Jeanne. 

Alan grinned at Jeanne’s question. He 
took from his pocket a ball of string 
and held it out toward Jeanne. 

“I am going to give her this,” he an- 
nounced, with a mysterijus smile. 

Jeanne looked astonished, “What in 
the world do you mean?” she asked. “You 
know Mother has plenty of string in the 
kitchen. Anyway, it would be a queer 
present.” 

“Mother will like my present very 
much,” Alan said positively, “Come on 
and I'll show you.” 

Alan led the way into his room, where 
he fastened one end of the string to the 
foot of the bed, Then he looped the 
string up over a knob on his bedside 
table, where his Bible lay open. 

“My, your room looks neat this morn- 
ing,” Jeanne remarked. “But I still don’t 
see what the string is for.” 

“Watch me some more then,” said 
Alan, 
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He carried the string into the bath- 
room and tied an end to the towel rack, 
where his washcloth and towel were 
hung, neatly folded. Then he fastened 
the string over his toothbrush hook. 

“I think I begin to understand,” said 
Jeanne. “Is it—” 

“Wait and see some more,” interrupted 
Alan with a grin. 

He pulled the string through the liv- 
ing room, into the dining room, then 
fastened it to his mother’s chair, She 
was busy in the kitchen, and the door 
was closed between. 

Next Alan walked to the front door, 
opened it, and passed the string under 
the doormat just outside, Then he looped 
it around the inside doorknob, 

By this time Jeanne was smiling, too, 
as they came again into the dining room. 
Just then Mother opened the door from 
the kitchen and carried in a delicious- 
smelling platter of bacon and eggs. 

“All ready for breakfast,” she an- 
nounced cheerfully. Then her glance fell 
on her chair, 

“Well,” she laughed, “it looks as if I am 
to be the fly caught in a spider's web.” 

“You can get out as soon as vou fin- 


ish breakfast,” promised Alan. 

After they had all eaten and Mother 
had admired the blue cup and saucer, 
Alan and Jeanne followed her as she 
wound up the string, which led upstairs 
and down. 

“I know what the string means,” said 
Jeanne, hopping up and down in her 
excitement. 

“I think I do, too,” smiled Mother. 
“It means that Alan will hang up his 
pajamas in the morning and clean his 
teeth without being told—” 

“And not leave his towel on the bath- 
room floor,” added Jeanne. 

“Nor forget to read his passage from 
the Bible,” said Mother softly, smiling at 
Alan, 

“And wipe my feet on the mat before - 
I come in the front door,” he said. “And 
not slam the door when I go out.” 

“All this will be wonderful, Son,” said 
Mother, giving him a little pat. “It really 
is a fine present.” 

“Yes, but do you think he can remem- 
ber to do all those things?” asked Jeanne, 
doubtfully. 

“If I can’t,” laughed Alan, “I'll tie a 
piece of the string around my finger. 
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